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W MAY BLOSSOMS AN INDEX OF THE FUTURE APPLE CROP IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


-, 


hits The apples grown in western New York have a world-wide reputation. Of the commercial varieties, Baldwin is S| 2 
ey, one of the standards. The splendid lot of trees shown above are in the orchard of Luther Collamer of Monroe county, BY 
3 N Y. These immense trees were set out just 40 years ago this spring. When first put in the trees were set 30 x 30 feet. 
I Later, when they began to crowd one another, Mr Collamer says that one-half the trees were cut out in alternate rows , 
diagonally across the orchard. Many of these trees measure from 4 1-2 to 5 feet in circumference. These trees have \ 
A borne a moderate crop every year, The average is ten barrels per tree, The quality is fine. Some of the fruit from ) ‘ 
gia8 these trees was awarded highest prize for quality at the St Louis exposition. They are usually in full bloom about 


May ro, but this varies with the season. The orchard is thoroughly cultivated and sprayed several times during the 
season. A low, two-horse cultivator without a pole is used. Mr Collamer says he can get around the trees in much 
better shape. The orchard is thoroughly harrowed often until early July. It is then seeded to crimson clover. 
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beef. 


NOTE: 


. Ahired man who doesn’t milk your 
cows dry every milking is prett 
Gary help atany price. Isn’t 
And in the same way a cream separator 
that leaves part of the cream in the milk 
every oe is expensive, no matter 
or it. The improved 


what you pay 


U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


Holder of World’s Record for clean skimming 


takes re cream than any other separator. This is dune to the exclusive construction 
of ats 5 scimiming device. We want to show you about this,and prove that what we say 

The best way to do it is to have you see one of our big, handsome free cata- 
stal and we’ll send you one by return mail. Better do it now 
of it. Just say “Send Catalogue No. ¢ 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the U. 8, and Canada 
430 


logues. Just are us @ po 
je you think 


SCHUMACHER’S STOCK FEED 


One of my latest tests. was with a three year old,— 
Janie Netherland Dekol No. 63981 H. F.H. B., which 
made 21 pounds of butter in seven days on this feed 
mixed with others containing a high per cent of protein. 

My ration per cow is about 7 pounds Schumacher’s, 
2 pounds oil meal and 2 pounds of hominy, making the 
cheapest feed of the quality found, for cows producing 
40 or 50 pounds of milk per day. 

I would recommend it to farmers universally for 
feeding horses, as well as cows producing milk or for 


Breeder of Thoroughbred Holsteins. 


Mr. Tifft could have obtained equally as good results by using 9 pounds 
of Schumacher’s and omitting the 2 pounds of hominy, 


Your dealer will get it for you, if not write to us. 
The American Cereal Company, 






I test the different 






My most satis- 





FEEDING FOR PROFIT 


BEST BY TEST 


I have been feeding 75 thoroughbred Holsteins, quite 
successfully for a number of years. 
animals carefully and have also used various manufact- 
ured feeds and home mixed rations. 
factory results have been from 
















E. J. TiFFt, 
Earlville, N. Y. 












Chicago, Hl. 
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DEATH 10 HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


A A footie for Wind and Throat 





— in Veterin- 
ay rt ice, 14 years on the 
market, provesits worth. One 


permanens eure for 





tee vea, $1.00 percan. All 
dealers or cont direct, express prepaid. 


Send § for booklet of endorsements, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





WOULD YOU BUY?) 


u knew for sure of a calf food that would 
perfectly take the place of i, 5s far less cost than 
te by o milk, would you buy it 


TRIANGLE GALF FOOD 


is that article. It means big. strong calves and leaves 
you the whole milk. A _ specially prepared grain 
product, cost is low. Write for details to 
Chapin & Company, Box 18, Buffalo, 1 N.Y 


Gets all the Cream 


in 60 to 9) minutes. The Superior 
Cream Extractor gives quick and 
sure results. Does not mix water with 
the milk. Used and recommended b 
60,000 farmers. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write to-day for particulars. 
SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 


89 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 








b two cans will effeet 








Cleveland 
Cream Separator. 


You get a fair, square deal on the only’ 
high grade machine made that is sold ata 
reasonable price. No Money in advance. 


The Easy Running Separator. 


Because: 

The Cleveland is the only all ball-bearing 
machine made. Do you need to have us prove 
to you that the ball-bearing is the. easiest 
running bearing ever made? Every other 
separator manufacturer would use them if 
he could. Wecan. Wedo, The aluminum 
skimming device and the fact that the 
Cleveland has the fewest parte of any sepa- 
rator made, make it the easiest to clean and 
the longest-lived. ‘ived. The fewer > gee Bert the 
less wear, the leas repairs. leveland 
is a guaranteed perfect - 

Don’t take our word. Try a Cleveland. It 
won’t cost you anything. The new free 
catalog tells you how. W te for it. address 


The Cleveland Cream Separator Co., - 
Dept. C, 63 Michigan Ave., N. W. Cleveland, Ohie. 








oe endl (ager Heo TH HE FREIGHT. 


18. 0. co wheels ese. 
taped. Top Buggies, $23.76: Harness $4.25. 
catalog. Learn how to vane direct, 


Wagon Umbrella FREE. W.N. BOOB, Mel OR 











Jersey Cattle Men Meet. 


About 50 members were present at 
the annual business meeting of the 
American Jersey cattle club last week 
in New York city. Considerable dis- 
cussion was aroused by the resolu- 
tion, subsequently carried, that after a 
certificate of registry has been issued 
by the club and accepted by the 
breeder, no change shall be made in 
the animal’s name. 

The newly elected oflicers for the 
ensuing year are: President, E. A. 





| Darling of New York city; vice-presi- 


dent, H. S. Redfield; treasurer, John 
P. Hutchinson of New Jersey; secre- 
tary, J. J. Hemingway of New York 
city; assistant secretary, R. W. Gow; 
directors, Dr W. P. Mills of Mis- 
souri, Robeit E. Park of Georgia, 
Frank W. Hart of Ohio, F. B. Keeney, 
of New York. The treasurer’s report 
showed that the receipts during the 
year were in round figurés $32,600, and 
expenses $29,500, leaving a balance on 
hand of $3100. 

The leading features of Pres Dar- 
ling’s annual report are as follows: 
Membership last year was 430, new 
members added during the year 12, re- 
ported deaths 14, inclusive of three 
original or charter members, standing 
membership to date 428. Increase in 
number of animals registered 1229 
during the year, a gain of 404 bulls 
and 825 cows over the previous year. 
In 1905 there were 9670 animals regis- 
tered, in 1906, 10,899. Total number 
bulls registered to date 72,082, cows 
197,164, making a total of 270,146 ani- 
mals. During the year an increase of 
1432 transfers was made; total 11,729. 

Volume 60 of the herd register has 
been issued, bringing the entries of 
bulls up to 69,000, and cows to 184,000. 
Volume 61 is nearing completion. A 
large quantity of pamphlets was print- 


|ed and distributed. 


The first number of the Register of 
Merit has recently been printed. It 
contains entries of 91 cows and seven 
bulls. Since publishing the previous 
Book of tests 771 tests have been re- 
ceived and included in volumes of the 
Herd register; 330 within the last 
year. Three of these are confirmed 
butter tests, 217 private butter tests, 
11 private fat tests, 15 private milk 


records, and 84 authenticated fat 
estimates, of which 66 were for 12 


month periods. About 120 tests simi- 
lar to these last are now being con- 
ducted. During the year 207 animals 
have been under supervision of the 
club’s authorized testers. 

Of the $2500 appropriated in 1904 
for a Jersey exhibit at the Portland 
world’s fair, $960 was used for special 
prizes. Of the similar amount to be 
used south of the national quarantine 
line, $1000 has been offered to the 
Georgia state fair, $600 each to the 
Texas fairs at Dallas and San An- 
tonio, and $300 to the New Mexico 
fair at Albuquerque. 


a 





Economy in Buying Concentrates. 
J. C. M., NEW YORK. 





Dairymen and stock feeders gener- 
ally are now interested in securing 
the most nutritive feeds for their 
dairy cows in order to keep up the 
milk flow unti! the trying period of 
early pastures is past. Dry feed sup- 
plies are rapidly decreasing in the 
great dairy districts, and prices have 
advanced quite sharply. This brings 
up the question, which is always im- 
portant to dairymen, as to what feeds 
it is best to purchase to complete the 
ration. 

When bran and cottonseed meal are 
high, other concentrates will often 
prove a cheaper source of food nutri- 
ents. The dairyman or the stockman 
who is feeding for rapid gains and 
large milk flow can seldom do with- 


out some bran, but he may be able. 


to add to this some more highly con- 
centrated ‘feed, such as cottonseed 
meal, _ brewers’ grains or gluten feed, 
and make his gains cheaper. The 






value of gluten feed for this pury 
is not recognized as it should 
dairymen generally as a substi: 
cottonseed or linseed mea! 
GLUTEN A GOOD CONCENTR«(‘; 

When combined with bran h 
a bulk food, it makes a ration th % 
very appetizing, and at the same +... 
particularly nutritious to the a im 
The high proportion of eae a 
which runs above 30% ana i. 
quently guaranteed at 35%, makes 
very rich in this food substance 
While it would be expensive to fee 
cows heavily on this feed alone, and 
altogether inadvisable because of its 
very heavy nature, on the other hand, 
when mixed with the right food, such 
as bran, in connection with Silage op 
good hay, it always brings goog res 
sults for both dairy cows and groy ing 
animals, Its peculiar flavor js rel. 
ished by the animals and they wij 
consume a large amount of feed which 
has some of it mixed in. 

Aside from being the source of 
large amounts of available nutrients 
gluten feed is also of the highest 


time 


value as a maintenance ration It 
heads the list of feeds in the amount 
of animal heat which it will produce. 
This, while a very important matte er 
during the winter months, is also of 
value at other times, since the body 


heat of the animal and its norma! 
condition must be maintained per- 
fectly in order that the best gains 








be secured. Good gluten feed contains 
over 12% of fat, which is available 
for the maintenance of the animal 
body. 

HOW TO FEED GLUTEN. 

The experience of best feeders 
shows that the most economical meth. 
od of using gluten is to feed it with 
bran or corn meal at the rate of from 
three to five pounds daily. \ good 
ration for the dairy cow yuld be 
gluten meal three pounds, corn meaj 
two pounds, bran two pounds, which 
would be fed with about 30 pounds of 
roughage, preferably two-thirds silage, 
For fattening steers a larger propor- 
tion of gluten may be introduced 
safely into the ration without danger 
of upsetting the digestion of the ani- 
mal. Gluten feed has been used with 
crushed corn and cob meal with good 
success in some instances. Where 
the price of bran exceeds $22 per ton 
and cottonseed is just above S30, well 
prepared gluten feeds, preferably 
such as is put up by reliable firms 
and guaranteed, will prove as cheap 
source of nutrients as can be secured. 

A Heavy Weight Roofing—In putting 
up a new barn, house or other build- 
ing you cannot give too much atten 
tion to the question of a proper roof. 
A light weight roofing hasn't the 
“stuff” in it to endure and prove eco- 
nomical. Amatite is a good, heavy 
roof that weighs as much as material 
costing three times its price. Free 
sample and booklet onsapplication to 
the nearest office of the Barrett Man- 
ufacturing Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas 
City, St Louis, Minneapolis, Philadel 
phia, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Boston. 
Don’t fail to mention this journal 
when writing. 

Valuable Book Free—Every farmer 
should know more about sprayiné. 
In this age of fierce competition and 
approved methods of cultivating and 
caring for crops, it certainly pays t 
keep yourself well informed. If you 
want a fine book on this subject, de- 
scribing well known sprayers with full 
instructions for making and using 
germicides, write the Field Force 


Pump Company, 10 Eleventh street 
Elmira, N Y. They will send 4 book 
free, if you say you are a reade! of 
American Agriculturist. 





ren 


Fraud Orders—The postmaster & 
eral at Washington has issued | 2 fraud 
order against the following: Ada Pow- 
ers, The Wilman’s Publishing House 
and “Men and Gods,” Seabreeze, Fla. 
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THIRTY YEARS, EXPERIENCE IN DAIRYING 


BREAKING DOWN OLD TRADITIONS IN CHEESE 
TRADE—-ORGANIZATION AS A BUSINESS FACTOR 
-—METHODS OF SELLING AND RECEIPTS—SALES 
AND PRICES—REFORM METHODS OUTLINED— 
THE SYSTEM OF CURING. 


[This is the fourth in the series of articles by 
H. BE. Cook of Lewis county, N Y, embodying 
his experiences in the dairy business. The pre- 
ceding articles were printed exclusively in 
American Agriculturist, October 21, ’05; Novem- 
ber 11, 05, and December 16, ’05. There is still 
more to come. No dairyman can.afford to miss 
reading the practical work of this expert.] 

HE reorganization and readjustment of 

) ) the cheese trade during the past three 

{ decades has much of interest. It must 

be remembered that at the beginning 

of our story the cheese factory busi- 

1ess, aS a permanent institution, was but little 
ver ten years old. The farmers, who were the 

manufacturers and sellers in the early days, 
ere not as well equipped in business lore as 


they are to-day, and had not entirely disin- 


herited the traditions of youth. The poor 
juality of cheese was responsible for the sys- 
em of selling. There was no confidence and 
yuyers would not purchase a box they had not 
arefully examined on the shelves. As a rule, 
they had to pay for it on delivery to the ship- 
ping point. The cheese would not stand trans- 
ortation; the makers knew it and did not care 
to rum any risk. 

Farmers were not informed concerning the 
narkets and trusted the cheese buyer. Instances 
ire on record where a confederate made a tour 
f the dairies, offering a low price, explaining 
the market uncertainty 
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board was established in 1874. The following 
brief record may be of interest, showing the 
primary work in organizing the largest and, 
perhaps, most influential cheese board of trade 
in the world. After consultation with its mem- 
bers, Sec W. R. Skeels of the Jefferson county 
farmers’ club issued a call for delegates to at- 
tend a meeting May 30, 1874, to complete the 
organization of the Watertown market asso- 
ciation. Twenty manufacturers subscribed to 
the brief by-laws, paid an annual membership 
fee of $3 and represented a constituency of 
9210 cows. On the first sale day, 45,900 pounds 
cheese were sold, having a total valuation at 
13% to 13% cents per pound, about $6000. 
Everyone was elated at this auspicious open- 
ing. The institution gained steadily in strength 
and membership. It was incorporated under 
the laws of the state May 3, 1890, as the Water- 
town produce exchange. The late Hon John P. 
Douglass was president and A. W. Munk secre- 
tary. Transactions for the first year were as 
follows: Sold 106,068 boxes at an average price 
of about 8.4 cents, or a total value of $534,744. 
The range of prices was from 6% to 9% cents. 
One of the problems that confronted the organ- 
ization was to secure honest reports. Both 
buyers and sellers were inclined either to con- 
tract or sell weekly at the board price. A stren- 
uous effort would then be put forth to control 
quotations. 


THE AUCTION SYSTEM OF SELLING 


was first tried June 24, 1893. Only a portion 
of the sales were made under the hammer, the 
curb sales being as high and, in exceptional 
cases, higher.” The auction system did not live 





Number 


long. There still remain some primitive meth- 
ods in cheese selling, namely: The “button- 
hole” system of dealing in the rooms, on the 
street, in the hotels, at the railroad station, 
en route home, by "phone later and, above all, 
the most pernicious and demoralizing plan of 
not knowing what the price would be for per- 
haps two or three days. The past season, often 
a week would elapse before a settlement would 
take place and both buyers and sellers know 
exactly the value of their cheese. That same 
year members of the exchange were victorious 
at the great Columbian exposition and a cele 
bration in keeping with the event was held. 
SALES AND PRICES OF CHEESE, 


Year Pounds Price 
RD discs coches . 50,813 .07195 
BORO rce “oe evar» ee ll 
ee ee ... 55,961 .09 

| > ssseen Se -1008 
ee ae .10288 
SIE caseWececscee SUD .0909 
SRG eC oT Paces> . 47,983 -0775 
em Se See 57,462 .0908 
1887 . Piteucene 42,376 .0963 
1888 . ae gt ee 53,331 .0923 
Se «ities ndiees« 93,778 -0882 
900... ines ....-106,068 08402 
ee ae $1,207 -0926 


The season of 1895 was disastrous to the 
cheese producers. Milk touched the low value 
of 40 cents per 100 pounds and for the season 
averaged only 63 cents per 100 pounds. These 
low prices were not, however, without some 
value. They enlarged the cheese distributing 
area, and aided somewhat in more closely an- 
alyzing and reducing the cost of milk production. 

In 1902, after the lapse of nearly a decade, the 
auction system was again attempted, the writer 
making the first break 





and advising a _ sale. 
The owner would not 
sell, as a rule. In a day 
or more another would 
call, raising the price a 
fraction and usually se- 
ure the cheese. The 
northern, or more re- 
mote sections suffered 
most, because they were 
last to organize for pro- 
tection. 

An extra price of 1 
ent per pound, more or 
less, was paid to the 
Mohawk valley and 
Oneida county makers 
ifter the organization 
of the boards of trade 
and at Utica in the 
pring of 1871. There is 
no doubt that their 
heese improved more 
ripidly than ours by 
r-ason Of the closer re- 
lationship existing be- 
tween the factories and 

2 makers. The north- 
crn cheesemen soon be- 

n to feel this handi- 
cap and in consequence 

Watertown cheese 





COMFORTABLE HOME OF A NORTHERN NEW YORK DAIRYMAN 


This is the home of H. E. Cook of Lewis county, N Y¥, whose series of articles being pub- utes 
lished exclusively in American Agriculturist, entitled Thirty years’ experience in dairying, are 
attracting such wide attention among dairymen. 
experts in the Empire state. and has worked out from. hard,. practical experience many 


difficult problems. I or details, see Mr‘'Cook’s article in this issue. °°’ 





Mr Cook:is one: ofthe best-known dairy 


to the new plant. But 
there was no use. The 
buyer did not have the 
scheme at heart and 
soon defeated it in spite 
of its strenuous advo- 
cacy by its friends. A 
majority of salesmen 
were in favor of the 





rational change, but the 
ever difficult problem 
of unifying farm  busi- 
ness was here manifest. 
In no other business 
under my observation 
has there been such an 
uncertainty. For many 
years the business was 
net concluded until far 
into the night, obliging 
salesmen to reach their 
homes early the follow- 
ing morning. I trust 
the time will soon come 
when, at a fixed hour, 
buyers and sellers can 
gather at headquarters 
and within a few min- 
dispose of the 
product at a fixed price. 
Volumes have been 
written concerning the 
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extravagant margins between the wholesale 
value to the farmer and the cost to the con- 
sumer. This attractive dogma found a some- 
what responsive chord, and I embarked in a 
system of selling which would partially elim- 
inate the middlemen. I was enabled to obtain 
a %-cent per pound more for the cheese, but 
there. was a delay im getting payment, which 
deferred the dividends to the patrons, as we 
were running on the so-called patron plan. 

Competing factories, through sales to local 
dealers, were enabled to ship closer to the hoop 
and to at once receive payment. This created 
an uneasiness among: our patrons. There was 
also, added annoyance and bookkeeping, which 
finally ended the scheme. As I take a retros- 
pective view and in consideration of modern 
developments in curing and handling, I feel 
sure that the plan has no merit in the so-called 
cheese sections that are far “removed from 
markets. 

The system of curing has been entirely rev- 
olutionized and cheese must go at once to a 
low temperature. The central cold  stor- 
age saves the expense of equipping each fac- 
tory and the consumer gets a much better cheese 
than he would if it remained on the shelves until 
consumed. There is an organic principle in- 
volved, that methods of*distribution are of them- 
selves a trade requiring systematic and elabo- 
rate machinery, not possessed by the individual. 
I am more than ever convinced that this ma- 
chinery of the middleman is an organic part 
of agricultural economics. This machinery may 
be manipulated by the farmers themselves, but, 
as a factor, I am sure must be recognized, ex- 
cepting in those localities where the producer 
has especial adaptability and can deliver the 
goods personally to the customers. 


[To Be Continued.] 


PREPARING FOR SILAGE CROPS 
‘J. G. LATIMER, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 


I take my fields in regular rotation for silage 
crops without regard to soil, which varies from 
heavy red clay to gravelly loam. It is pre- 
pared by plowing 6 to 8 inches deep, using a 
jointer on the plow, and if possible turned be- 
fore the freezing is over, as the frost beats 
the harrow in pulverizing. I .et it stand until 
about two weeks before planting, when it is 
stirred with a spring-tooth harrow, dragging 
both ways and at intervals of a few days, when 
it is thoroughly harrowed just before planting.’ 
For fertilizers, I depend mostly on barnyard 
manure hauled out every two or three weeks 
during the winter and _ generally spread 
as hauled, using from ten to 12-loads of a ton 
or more.each per acre. I also sometimes use 
some complete fertilizer in the drills when 
planting, to give the plants a vigorous start. 


I generally plant Leaming corn, which is 
much used in this section, but have tried both 
the white and the red cob silage. - The latter 
matures a little earlier in this section. Both 
have the advantage of rooting more firmly, 
will not blow down so easily in a wind storm 
and will produce more tons per acre than the 
Leaming variety. I have generally used the 
single row corn drill, but for the last two years 
have used a grain drill, planting two rows 3% 
feet apart with grains about a foot apart. This 
distance is not so close as to prevent each stalk 
from bearing a medium-sized ear and makes a 
better quality of silage. 

I give ordinary field cultivation and roll im- 
mediately after planting if the ground is dry 
enough not to pack. If the ground becomes 
crusted, ‘I use a spike-tooth harrow, sloping the 





FIELD AND DAIRY 


teeth backward, sometimes before and some- 
times after the corn is up. I then use the 
one’ and two-horse cultivators until it gets too 
large to work, giving shallow cultivation. I 
have never been able wholly to dispense with 
the hoe to take out of the row weeds that 
escape the cultivators. 





WATER CONTENT IN BUTTER 


From experiments made by the Wisconsin 
station, results show that working the butter 
immediately after washing, slightly increases 
the water content of the butter over that ob- 
tained when the granular butter is allowed to 
drain about half an hour before working; that 
allowing the granular butter to stand in water 
for some time increases the water content of 
the butter as compared -with working imme- 
diately after washing; that increasing the 
amount of churning in the wash water does 
not always increase the water content of the 
butter. 

In one case butter which received eight revo- 
lutions in the wash water contained about 20% 
more water than that which received only six 
revolutions. In all the other cases, eight churn- 
ings the water content of the butter was nearly 
the same even when the granular butter re- 
ceived from four to 40 revolutions in the wash 
water. That washing with warm wash’ water 
dees not always increase the water content of 
the butter. Nine out of 12 trials indicate that 
the water content in butter is increased by 
washing the butter with warm water, but the 
other three trials point in the opposite 
direction. 

Saving Sweet Corn for Seed is more diffi- 
cult than curing field seed corn. I follow one 
of two methods: Take off the ears as soon as 
the husks begin to ripen, strip back the husks, 
tie two ears together, hang across a wire sus- 
pended in some open shed and allow it to re- 
main there until the cob is dry. I then shell 
and sack. _ About 95% of such kernels will 
grow. The other method is to strip the husk 
down to the butt of the ear and leave it on the 
stalks until partially cured. Then cut and 
shock the corn in the ordinary way.—([S. H. 
Bingham, Morgan County, Tenn. 





Water Should Be Handy so the cow does not 
have to suffer unduly from the weather when 
getting it. When a herd of cows are forced to 
go a long distance to drink from a hole cut in 
the ice of a pond or stream, many cows will 
not drink enough water during the coldest 
weather to allow them to prodtice the milk they 
should. In this way, even when they are given 
a chance to drink they may not, and as a result 
fall off in milk production as if the feed supply 
was short.—-[C. H. Eckles, Missouri. 


Feeding Young Calves—As a general rule 
I do not let calves suck the cows, but feed 
them on pure milk for ten days and then after 
that half of pure milk and half skimmed with 
a little bran and oil seed. I do not let them 
get too fat, and keep them in a good, warm 
box stall with plenty of light.——[{John D. 
Nichols, Ohio. 





Low Temperatures for Churning—Of late 
years low temperatures have been advised for 
churning. Where conditions are right, butter 
can be churned at 52 to 53 degrees in summer 
and 54 degrees in the winter. Cream churned 
at a lower temperature produces, butter, that re- 
quires a minimum amount of washing and one 
that.is firm and very desirable. 











ENTIRE OAT PLANT AS STOCK FEED 


E. E. CHESTER, ILLINOIS. 

Usually the acreage to be devoted to oats 
has been decided upon previous to this date, 
as well as the exact location of the field. This 
crop should be sown where gitrogen is wanted 
in the soil. It will not come because of the 
oats, but through the clover that should always 
be sown with an oats crop. 

Sowing clover with the wheat would be bet- 
ter, but so few farmers in the corn belt sow 
wheat, that the pound of nitrogen necessary to 
grow a bushel of corn would not often be sup- 
plied, if clover was sown only in wheat. 

The average money value of the oat cro)» 
from the sale of grain alone is hardly more 
than one-half that of corn. Yet combining it 
always with clover, a fertility advantage to the 
soil in the shape of nitrogen is added that 
means 50 bushels Of corn per acre in future 
crops. This credited to the one year in oats 
and one year in clover, will nearly correct the 
money shortage. 

There is no way of computing the soil ad- 
vantage in the rotation of crops, unless we 
can to a certainty reckon the loss of insect 
depredation where a continuous crop is grown. 
If one crop of oats followed by one of clover 
will insure against the corn root worm for two 
years more, while in corn only, the man who 
farms the infested fields can tell the advantag 
of rotation of crops. 

One real value of the oat crop is largely oyer- 
looked, even by the stockman. Oat hay is tov 
valuable as a food for live stock to be omitted 
from their bill of fare entirely. For this pu 
pose cut the oats green, one week or ten days 
before ripe. They may be cut with a mower, 
cured and made as other hay. A friend of 
mine put up 70 acres in this way to feed young 
cattle, fitting them for auction sale. One lot 
on. sale day looked fine and were well filled, 
their condition giving evidence that, for calves 
and yearlings, combining both grain and rough- 
age in one feed was a valuable plan. By hunt- 
ing for grain they were induced to eat more 
roughage, than they would otherwise consume. 
Run through a cutting box and mixed with 
bran, it makes a high protein food, valuable 
for cows, horses and their young alike. 

A better method of cutting, I think, is with 
a binder, and if the weather is fair, it will 
cure out when cut green. When cured, store 
in the mow for winter feeding, or run through 
a silage cutter and place in the mow ready for 
the best use when the time comes. 


DENT VS FLINT CORNS 


PROF THOMAS HUNT, CORNELL UNIVERSiTY 


Some of my neighbors tell me that the dent 
corns are better and more profitable than the 
flint sorts. I have always grown the Jatter, 
eight-rowed, state corn, or what is sometimes 
called Gold Drop. “Would like to know which is 
better.—[A. W. Pratt, Oswego County, N Y. 

The question here asked is not capable of a 
definite answer, because each type of corn has 
its place. The flint varieties mature earlier 
than most of the dent varieties. Where dent 
varieties will not mature, flint varieties must 
be grown, unless the corn is to be used for sil- 
age. Generally speaking, where dent varieties 
of fair size will mature, they will give higher 
yields than the flint varieties. At the Maine 
station during three years, the yield of dry mat- 
ter from a white dent variety when raised for 
silage was 4798 pounds, while from a flint va- 
riety it was 2893 pounds. At the Pennsylva- 
nia station 11 varieties flint corn and 15 varie- 
ties dent corn were tested for three years. The 
average yield of the flint varieties was corn, 








25 bushels, and stover 1691 pounds; while of 
the dent varieties it was 43 bushels and 3258 
pounds respectively. 

The past season the Cornell agricultural ex- 
periment station tested nine varieties dent corn 
and six varieties flint corn from seeds furnished 
py the United States department of agriculture. 
These varieties were selected after a great deal 
of study on the part of the department’s ex- 
pert, C. P. Hartley, as varieties especially adapt- 
ed to the northern states, and included among 
them one dent variety especially recommended 
by the Miunesota experiment station. These 
varieties were grown in comparison with a flint 
variety of our own raising, known as State 
flint, and from the description is probably the 
same variety as that mentioned by Mr Pratt. 

The average yield of the six flint varieties 
was 36 bushels per acre, and of the nine dent 
varieties, 44 bushels per acre. The yield of the 
pest flint variety furnished by the United States 
department of agriculture was 46 bushels and 
of the best dent variety 50 bushels per acre. 
Eight plats of State flint averaged 49 bushels to 
the acre, the largest yield of any plat being 
59 bushels. 

It will be noted that the seed of our own rais- 
ing, which was a.flint variety, not only yielded 
better than any of the flint varieties furnished 
us from the United States department of agri- 
culture, but also yielded better than the dent 
varieties. It must be remembered, however, 
that our own variety is acclimated, and it is 
entirely possible that some of the other varie- 
ties would outyield our own in case they were 
raised in this climate long enough. 

The evidence here presented would seem to 
indicate that if Mr Pratt has obtained satis- 
factory results with his present variety of flint 
corn, he had best continue to raise it for his 
main crop, assuming, of course, that he is rais- 
ing it primarily for grain. If he wishes to try 
a dent variety, we would advise his trying the 
variety known as Minnesota No 13, recommend- 
ed by the Minnesota agricultural experiment 
station, which produced with us last year 50 
bushels of corn to the acre. In order to pre- 
vent possible correspondence I should state that 
the Cornell agricultural experiment station has 
no seed corn for sale. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 
PROF J, L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Is there a phosphate on the market that can 
be used for crops in general? Would it not be 
better for me to get the raw chemicals and mix 
them myself? On potato land, I use from ten to 
15 tons manure directly from the stable. This 
spring, I am going to plant corn stubble that I 
manured last year on sod and plowed under. 
The corn made a good growth, but did not ear 
well. The soil is a gravelly loam.—[W. E. Slater, 
Dutchess County, N Y. 

Our correspondent’s question in regard.to the 
use of commercial fertilizers -is of very general 
character and scarcely permits of complete an- 
swer in these columns. In fact, to get a satis- 
.clory Summary of the question he should read 
some book on fertilizers and the home mixing 
and use of commercial fertilizers. The value 
of a fertilizer does not depend upon the name 
ot brand nor, in fact, upon the company man- 
ufacturing it, though, of course, one company 
may make a better grade of goods than another, 
but the value of the fertilizers depends upon 

e percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash they contain in available form. 

It is not possible to state that a fertilizer of 
a proper kind is certain of producing best re- 
sults with any particular crop or on any par- 
ticular soil. This definite information can only 


be secured by experimentation with the partic- 
ular crop on the particular soil. 


However, 


PLAIN ANSWERS FOR PRACTICAL FARMERS 


there are certain broad principles that may be 
applied when the character of the crop and the 
nature of soil with its recent treatment, are 
known. For instance, a soil that has recently 
had a good clover sod turned under is quite 
likely to be well supplied with nitrogen and a 
smailer amount of this ingredient need be ap- 
plied in the fertilizer. . 

Some crops, especially those that we grow 
for their foliage, as most of our forage crops, 
are especially benefited by liberal supplies of 
nitrogen, while other crops, like those grown 
particularly for their seed, are more likely to 
be benefited by abundant supplies of phosphoric 
acid. Again, the leguminous crops, such as clov- 





WORDEN GRAPES GROWN ON WIRE TRELLIS 


The Worden is considered a seedling of Con- 
cord; has large compact bunches, berry some- 
what larger, skin thin and black and covered 
with bloom. It ripens some ten days earlier 
than Concord. This grape is very popular 
with shippers, is a vigorous grower, productive 
and hardy. It is best known in the northern 
states, New York and Ohio westward to the 
Mississippi’ river. 
er, alfalfa, peas, beans, etc, if producing nodules 
on the roots, have the power of securing a con- 
siderable proportion of the nitrogen they need 
from the atmosphere. When all the conditions 
of the crop and soil are known, a person may do 
considerable toward adapting the fertilizer to 
the special need of the crop, but when dealing 
with a question of general character,-like the 
one asked by our correspondent, this is impos- 
sible. 

The fertilizer manufacturers meet these cases 
in the main by recommending goods containing 
all three of the valuable ingredients of ferti- 
lizers and, indeed, this is the best that anyone 
can do under these circumstances. For gen- 
eral crop purpdses, a fertilizer containing about 
3% nitrogen; 8% phosphoric acid and 7% potash 
would ordinarily be useful, and this is about 
the grade of fertilizer that can be made by the 








[5] 


purchase of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of 
soda and dried blood, phosphoric acid in dis- 
solved rock and potash in muriate of potash. 
A very good formula to follow in mixing these 
goods is to use 1200 pounds dissolved rotk, 200 
pounds nitrate of soda, 300 pounds dried blood 
and 300 pounds muriate of potash for one ton of 
the mixture. 


605 


NEW METHODS OF CULTIVATING CORN 

I have been informed that a Mr Riddle of 
Baltimore county, Md, cultivates his corn crop 
with a weeder and never allows a plow in the 
field; that by this method of shallow cultivation 
he has considerably increased the yield per 
acre. Will you give through the columns of 
American Agriculturist the facts regarding this 
method? It would be of great service to a 
large number of readers.—[Donald Bowie, 
Montgomery County, Md. 

The success attained by W. H. Riddle of Bal- 
timore county, Md, in harvesting good corn 
crops and his methods were printed exclusive- 
ly in American Agriculturist, June 25, 1904. In 
his article he said: I know of some farmers 
who still believe that corn should be plowed. 
There is a big difference between plowing and 
cultivating. The old-time farmers who use the 


plow, cut off the roots of the corn, throwing 
the dirt away from them, and the crop is crip- 
pled for life. This is what I call plant mur- 
der. There are a great many farmers who set 
their cultivators too deeply and thus de more 
injury than good. I have found corn 3 inches 
above the ground with the kerne! still on it, 


with a root 14 inches long. I have taken out 
corn 25 days after planting that was 14 inches 
high, with roots 30 inches long. No implement 
other than the improved, quadruple cultivator 
or weeder was used on this ground from the 
time the corn was put in until it was laid by. 
I have: been handling all my corn with a cul- 
tivator of this sort for the past four years. It 
not only destroys weeds, but keeps the ground 
in most excellent condition. It does not ridge 
it and is set so it cannot injure the roots. 

I worked two fields of corn with my new 
style cultivator and got better resukts on the 
same character of land than my neighbors who 
followed the old methods. After thoroughly 
harrowing the ground 3 or 4 inches deep, I 
planted my corn May 12 and 13. Three days 
after planting and before the corn was up, I 
went over it with a cultivator, setting the teeth 
about 3 inches deep. This keeps the ground in 
splendid condition, besides killing millions of 
weeds just starting. This, in my opinion, is 
the best time to destroy them. When the 
corn was well up, I removed two teeth from the 
cultivator over each row and went over it thor- 
oughly. It was cultivated eight times to June 
19, or five weeks and two days from the time of 
planting. I can cultivate 20 acres a day with 
this implement, with a great deal more ease and 
much better results than with the old method. 

My corn was grown on an old sod field and 
no fertilizer was applied. It was cleaner than 
my neighbors’ corn, the old methods 
were followed. As the cultivator teeth were 
no longer than a lead pencil at the ends, they 
did not turn up the earth, but simply stirred 
the dirt for 1 to 2 inches deep. The teeth can. 
be set deeper if desired. 


where 


As the soil is not 
turned over, no weed seeds are brought up, and 
I have found during the past three or four 
years that I have less trouble with weeds than 
when I followed the old method of turning 
the dirt upside down. I have also found that 
by keeping a blanket of fine dirt 1 or 2 iniches 
deep on my fields, I am much surer of a good 
yield. 1T used to allow the ground to become 
hard and crusty and consequently lost the mois- 
ture which the plants should have had. 
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The Million Dollar Contest. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





Before this number of American Ag- 
riculturist goes to press, the grain 
growers who have entered the contest 
will probably have finished sowing 
wheat and oats in all parts of the 
United States, and in the south corn 
also will be in the ground. The bulk of 
it, hovever, will be yet unplanted. It is 
to be hoped that every contestant has 
tested his seed and that as much at- 
tention at least has been given to the 
character of the germination as to the 
fact of the same. 

It should be known by all who grow 
corn, that it is not enough that it sHall 
germinate. Many seeds have strength 
enough to germinate which are not 
possessed of sufficient food nutrients in 
that condition which fits them for pro- 
ducing vigorous growth. If plants 
start feebly, no care afterwards can 
make them produce as they would 
have produced had they started right. 


VARIETIES OF CORN. 


The contestants have doubtless no- 
ticed the latitude given in the choice 
of varieties of corn. The list of these 
is given on Pages 8 and 9 in the Con- 
testants’ Manual. Such a list cannot 
be found in print anywhere else. To 
obtain that list involved much pains- 
taking labor. It will also be noticed 
that growers are not confined to the 
choice of the varieties named, so that 
none can make the complaint of not 
being allowed sufficient latitude to 
choose the best variety for his condi- 
tions. The caution is here dropped, 
however, that the contestants should 
exercise great care in the choice of 
the variety planted. It should be 
borne inmind that bushels alone will 
not tell the whole story. 

THE RECORDS OF THE CONTEST. 


This early it may be well to impress 
on the contestants the necessity of 
looking well to the careful keeping of 
the records that bear upon the pro- 
duction of the crop. Everything suf- 
ficiently important to note should be 
recorded at the time. Day and date 
should be furnished. Guessing or ap- 
proximating will not avail in this con- 
test, where accuracy is possible. And 
the avidences of accuracy ae easily 
distinguishable by those who are ac- 
customed to weigh evidence. 

It will be noticed that 15 points are 
allowed for the record sent in. Its 
clearness, completeness, accuracy and 
the care bestowed upon it will all 
count. It is easily possible, therefore, 
that the record alone may turn the 
scale between the contestants. It 
would be vastly better to err by not- 
ing what may not be of prime im- 
portance, than to fail in making a 
record sufficiently full. 

It is the fulness and accuracy of 
the record that will give the best in- 
formation to the public generally that 
is to be gleaned from this contest. The 
great matter for the public to know 
is not simply that such a one cap- 
tured a prize, but rather the methods 
followed that led to its capture. 
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The Mulberry deserves to be more 


widely planted in the south than it is. 
Their chief merits lie less in their 
value for market or table purposes 
than in their economic production of 
food for poultry and hogs and in their 
decoying of birds from-valuable mar- 
ket or garden fruits. For this last 
purpose no. other: fruit.-is so useful. 
The leading varieties are Downing, 
Hicks, the’Tatter having a season of 
about four months of fruitfulness, 
Townsend is a very early variety; 
Stubbs a large fruited sort with hand- 





some foliage. 


INCREASE GRAIN GROWERS’ 


Increased Profits for General Farmers’ 


The Million Dollar Contest Arouses Keen Interest—Many of the Acre Plots of hi 
Small Grains Are Already Seeded—Now for the Entries in Corn—tHints for .'¥* 
Securing a Good Start—The Necessity of Selecting Good Seed—The Test- 
imony of Experts in Cereal Crops. 








Corn Growing and Judging Contests—IIl. 


LEIGH F. MAXCY, ILLINOIS. 


It should be the object to retain as 
much moisture as possible in the sub- 
soil to offset the effects of dry weather 
during the dry months of July and 
August, just when the crop is in need 
of the greatest amount of moisture. 
Many farmers now cultivate between 
the rows of corn, during the growing 
season, after it is too large to allow the 
ordinary two-horse implement to pass 
over the rows. They use a light one- 
horse tool of some kind which re- 
stores the dust blanket. 

Selecting a sample of show corn 
from the field requires much care and 
labor. The selector should bear in 
mind the requirements of the card and 
the rules for judging. Take the card 
along to the field, for you will want 
to refer to it. Also have a tape line 
with which to measure the ears, as 
you will occasionally want to do. Pass 
back and forth through the field with 
@ sack swung acfoss the shoulder. 

Examine a row on each side. Look 
for ears of the necessary size first. 
When found, strip back husk enough 
to see what it contains. You should 
be so well acquainted with the card, 
and have in your mind a mental pic- 
ture of what you want and what you 
can reasonably expect to find in your 
field, so that a glance at any ear will 
at once determine whether to pull it or 
pass on without the ear. 

When through several bushels 
should have been selected from a field 
of several acres. Take this lot of corn 
to barn, crib, or some convenient 
place and proceed to select the best 
show sample by examination and re- 
arrangement of all ears until the ten 
have been selected. Handle carefully 
at all times, so that no grains are 
knocked off. If any are gone # will 
count against your sample, excepting 
where two are missing together in 
mddle of the ear, which, by the rules 
of Illinois score card, you are permit- 
ted to take out and examine the depth 
of grain. 

Hang all ears, discarded for show 
purposes, up to rafters of some shed or 
building, to cure for next year’s seed. 
Take great care of the show ears, as 
any animal will at once proceed to pass 
judgment upon them, from a gastric 
standpoint, if given a chance to do so. 
A rat or mouse can do much damage 
to a sample in only one night. Do not 
attempt to dry the show sample arti- 
ficially. 

When ready to carry or express the 
corn to the institute, wrap each ear 
in paper separately and place in a box, 
or basket, to prevent’ injury. Keep 
free from dirt at all times and free the 
ears from all clinging silks as appear- 
ances count to your advantage. If you 
have cared through the season for a 
sample of corn in this manner you are 
well prepared to enter the corn judg- 
ing contest. Always provide yourself 
with pencil, tape line and a rule, as 
you will need them in the work. 

(Concluded. ) 
—_—— 

Farm Fences—A good fence is a 
permanent improvement to every 
farm. It is of utmost importance to 
thoroughly investigate the quality of 
your fence before buying. The Page 
fence -is a, splendid investment. It is 
made of the strongest coil spring wire, 
heavily gaivanized and woven in the 
most practical manner. It has double 
the tensile strength of common fence 
wire. ‘If ‘you are interested in the 
questjon, look up the adv of the Page 
Fence Company on another page in 
this issue, and write for free printed 
matter regarding fences, mentioning 
this journal. 
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% JOTTINGS FROM > 
THE FARMERS | 








The automobile is becoming 
and more a menace to our public 
highways. It seems to me that it ig 
a serious mistake to allow anythiy 
so noisy as a steam or gasoline engine 
on our roads, except under the same 
conditions regulating traction ep gines 
No where in the world do farmers use 
the roads so much as in the Unite 
States. The peasants of Europe Use 
ually walk and it is only on market 
days that they use a horse. Taking 
the country over the use of automo. 
biles on our roads causes a loss of myc) 
money to farmers. They are yoy 
obliged te drive to the village to do 
their marketing or shopping as jt ; 
not safe to intrust a horse to ths 
hands of a girl or boy who could 
the errand just as _ well.—[Fr 
Neider, Ontario County, N Y. 
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The hay loader is a tool farmers 
have been slow to adopt, but it is on 
of the most convenient and practical 
implements used on the farm y 
large quantities of hay are produe ‘ed 
and put up. I would not attempt to 
run my farm without one.—[Edwarj 
Van Alstyne, Columbia County, N y. 





I have 100 acres of good land on 
which I keep 40 Jersey cows, six horaes 
and some young stock. During the 
last year I have averaged a little more 
than 11,000 pounds butter per Year, 
I have bought no feed except bran ang 
middlings. I usually raise about ten 
acres of wheat which last year ayer. 








aged 37% bushels per acre. I fatten 
from 50 to 60 hogs each season. Some 
years I am obliged to buy a part of the 
corn necessary to finish them off. I 
keep three men and one boy all! the 
time.—[W. H. Strong, Fulton Coun. 
ty, O. 

Sometimes I sow peas proadcast. A 





few Sneeds pay well. They are very 
poor, but are first in market. I once 
planted largely of Alexander. Now 
plant instead, Greensboro, Carman and 
Connett’s Early... The last is best 
shipper. Filliston is not large but col- 
ors, carries and sells well. Mountain 
Rose pays well. Everybody plants 
Elberta. It is the best in its season. 
Oldmixon Free is of good quality; pays 
well. Chinese Free is a very prolific 
bean and hangs well.—[R. B. Watson, 
Saluda County, S C. 








Our farmers are just beginning to 
realize the importance of _ institutes 
and co-operative work. There is no 
estimating the benefits to be derived 
It cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The introduction of new Va 
rieties of seeds, information as to the 
best methods of cultivating them, and 
the best system of breeding «nd feed- 
ing stock ought to more than double 
our productive values.—[Hon J. Hoge 
Tyler, Virginia. 





A farmer living in Owego, N Y, tr 
cently placed an adv in the farmers 
exchange columns of American Agri- 
culturist, and informs our agent in the 
field that he actually received one 
answer before he received his paper 


Ornamental Roofing — For maty 
years the Standard Paint Company 
has been experimenting with R uberoid 
roofing in order to produce it in pe™ 





manent weather proof colors. The 
are at last successful, and you cal 
now buy Ruberoid in either a beaut 
ful red or brown. Remember ee 


colors are incorporated in the ro 
during the actua) process of m anufat- 
ture. and are absolutely permanent 
No skill or experience required to 4» 
ply Ruberoid roofing. Readers of 
American Agriculturist will do well 
to write the Standard Paint Company 
100 William street, New York, ft 
samples. Mention this journal. 
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-Eradicating Redtop from Meadows, 


pror W. J- SPILLMAN, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 





A subscriber from Genesee county, 
N Y, asks for a general method to 
eradicate reccop from a meadow. I 
infer from h:s letter that the land is 
arable but that he wou-d like to keep 
it in meadow. There agg two general 
methods, either one of which he may 

yrsue: Assuming tuat he wants the 
Jand in meadow, he may cut the grass 
early, so as to insure no seed being 
left on tne land, anid then put a heavy 


} 


disk harrow on. Loai the disk to 
make it cut 3 or 4 inches deep. Go 
over tne land until it is thoroughly 
cut. If the sod is so hard that the 
disk will net penetrate it, it should be 
plowed and then disked. R-peat the 
disking every week until the latter 
part of August. In his. latitule 
this ought to give about five 
weeks of disking. 

The other-method is to grow a cul- 
tivated crop the -coming summer. 
Freak it up as early es possib‘e in the 


disk it thorouguly, then drag 
it until a good seedbed is pre- 
Plant only crops tnat can be 


sprins 


harrow 


pared. ; . 
kept very clean by cultivation. If the 
cultivated crop is o% early enough, 
timothy and clover may be sown not 


Jater than September 1. If the cuiti- 
vated crop cannot be taken off so 
soon, 1 would susgest that the land 
be fall-plowed, put in good condition 
the next spring and sowed to oats 


with timothy and clover. 





The Farmer’s. Sweet Potato Patch. 


W. B. LLOYD, ILLINOIS. 





I have never raised sweet potatoes 
in a commercial way, but each year I 
set out 1900 plants. If the product is 
more than we can use in six months, 


and there is no sale for them in our 
local market, the pigs and chickens 
readily take care of the surplus. 

In preparing the land for the sweet 


potato patch, it is plowed deeply 
then pulverized thoroughly by har--.- 
rowing, using the disk first if ueeded. 
When ready to set the plants, the land 
is laid out in ridges with a common 


turning plow. A furrow is run>the 
length desired, then turned back and 
another furrow turned upon it from 
the opposite side, a back furrow up- 


~ 


on a furrow, so to speak, and the ridge 
is complete. If a number of ridges 
are needed to contain the desired 
number of plants they are run along- 
side each other from 3 to 4 feet from 
center to center, according to the 
growth of vine of the variety to be 
planted, 

Eefore setting the plants the crowns 
of the ridges are .made finer by pass- 
ing a garden rake up and down them 
lengthwise. The holes for the plants 
are made with a short, stubby, stick 
pointed at one end. An old fork 
handle, cut off and sharpened a bit, 
makes a good one. The holes are 
made deep enough to take in the 
plants up to the leaves without bend- 
ing. The plants are set 12 to 18 inches 
apart according to the variety and the 
quality of the soil. The- larger the 
variety, or the poorer the soil, the 
greater the distance. There is no 
need of being absolutely exact in the 
distance, but if the dibble used in 
making the holes is the length wanted 
between the plants, one can make the 
holes rapidly and uniform in distance. 
The hole made, the plant is dropped 
in and the soil pressed against it with 
the thumbs and fingers. If the soil is 
moist that is all that is necessary; if 
cry a smaH amount of water should 
te put into each hole before the plant 


«is dropped in. 


Cultivation is simple. An occasional 
plowing between the ricges ard hand 
hoeing between the plants, till vines 
cover the ridges is all that is needed. 
Eweet potatocs are the most easily 
raised large vegetable I grow. 





American Seed Trade Association 
will hold its annual meeting at To- 
ledo, O, June 19-21, 1906. A large at- 
tendance is expected. For further in- 
formation write Sec C. E. Kendal of 
Cleveland ,O. 

Soap Washes—Almost all soap 
washes or suds have some insecticide 
value. The trunks of trees are fre- 
quently cleaned by strong solutions of 
soft soap. 





American Agriculturist has fur- 
nished most timely and authentic in- 
formation on the co-operative move- 
ment of tobacco planters in opposition 
to trusts and combinations.—[R. V. 
Gaines, Charlotte County, Va. 
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HOW TOBACCO PLANTS, SAME VARIETY, DIFFER WIDELY 


The above illustration shows the radical variation between the same 


tobacco as it is grown to-day in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Florida 
and other cigar leaf producing states. These plants, both of the same va- 
riety, are apparently as different in number, size and general commercial 
Worth of the leaf, as if one were native to Connecticut and the other to 


darkest Africa. 


Py saving seed of each of these types separately under 


bag, the United States department of agriculture expert in Connecticut has 
‘ able to produce each strain as distinct as it stands above, 
ure alone is a mute exponent of better seed selection. 


been 


The pic- 


i wohe 








GARDEN AND FIELD 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“THe Granp Op Roormnc” Standard for fifteen 
The pioneer wvather-proof elastic and _fire- 
resistingroofing, Absolutely weather-proof, Contains 
Contains no paper—will not 
rot. Sparks or burning brands falling upon it will 
The only prepared 


years. 
no tar—will not melt. 


not ignite it. 





shingles, 


booklet “J”, 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Chicago Offices—188-190 Madison St. 
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OOFING 


which has demonstrated that it will outlast metal or 
Costs little to buy and nothing to maintain. 
Sold ready to apply, with all necessary fixtures. Any 
bandy man can apply it. 


Send for samples and 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 


70 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati Offices—Union Trust Building. 














New York Office: 18 Liberty Street, 


Write us your wants. 


LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 
MARKET 


THE CELEBRATED ————= 


ALAMO 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER 


Direct from. Manufacturer to User. 
Send for Catalogue. 


43 SOUTH 8T., Boston, Mass. 


Room 603. 








Positive circulation and minimum 
vibration can be obtained only with 








ABENAQUE ENGINES” 


2-25H.P. 
Gas and 
Gasolene, 
Portable 
and 
Stationary 


Write for Free Cata. 6, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., V6. 





_ 





Olds—compare it with 
others and this statement 
is proved. The repairs cost_ 

practically nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For pumping, sawing wood, feed grinding, 
churning, and all farm work. 
Th why isi ly told in our cate- 
log mailed on request. Tell us your require 
ments and we wil! help you figure out what you 
need. Send for our catalog showing Type A (2 
8h. p.,) Type G (8-50 h. p.,) Types K and N (12 
1200 h.p., used with our Gas Producer, it will 
reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 
Celebrated Picture Free. 


Bes de in stampe to pay cost of mailing we 
you 








also send osa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
air,” the most celebrated animal pic- 
in the world, size 16x2 besuti- 
enna a = oultable for framing. 
WER CO. 
Gasoline Encints wouxa, 











So simple and easy of control that 
@ ten-ycarold cau maauacc it. Whole 
mac.iine instani.ysexnttoright orleft 
by simple pressureon the iootlevers. 


KRAUS 


Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator 


Adjustable in wid b wheels—| 

drat, A perfect bubiae — ~ Wy 

Kept to its work by nuwchiuww power, not 
oo Bhoveis ip 





















Waste a man's 
tinowhen e 
boy can 
do the 
work, 


dealer 
doesn’t hanuie 
the hrars don't 
accept @ substitute, 
Write us, 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
Dept. 21, Akron, Ohie 











Big Bee Book 


A BC of Bee Culture, 500 pages, il- 
lustrated. Everything abont tne busi- 
ness $1.20 postpaid. Valuable 60 page 
book with.sample copy Bee paper 
free. Send postal, 


The A. L. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OnIO, 
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Here's the business 


eaders. 

*Phee the the solid steel brace from beater’s end 
to the axle. That gives it the most solidly 
seated beater made. 

Then note the drive chain. There could 


from wheel to 

And that’s all important. We learned by 
experience to do away with the gear drive; 
that power must be applied direct; that the 
steel pin chain beats ei vthing else for trans- 
mitting power from whee 

n teeth (new feature) cut all straw 
and keep beater ends clean. 

“Adjustable Pulverizer Rake is an exclusive 
Success feature—makes manure as fine or 
course as wanted. 

These are just a few Success features— 
things that go to make up the superiority 
it enjoys over other spreaders. 

The large axle in the Success is another 


end. 
It shows where the troubles lie with most 


not be a more direct application of power 
beater. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 


of a Spreader 


thing to remember. Larger than in any 
other . Experience shows the 


D ity. 

Its frame is second growth white ash. 

Never a set screw to hold parts to shafting. 

It has a force feed which is under per- 
fect control, Fast as wanted, slow as 
wanted, locked going up hill or down, no 
racing of apron. 

These are pointers, 

They are on the Success spreader because 
experience covering nearly 30 Dn has 
ag ae tay that they are essen 

jence should count for something. 

Don't ‘get the impression that manure 

spreaders are all alike or nearly alike. Don’t 

ee misled by a startling advertising head- 
ine 

Do a little investigating before Ja buy. 

Inquire of other users. You will find al- 
most as many Success spreaders ia use as all 
other makes combined. 


The Success Spreader book tells a truthful 
story and tells it plainly. It will help you. 
Let us send you a copy. 











UY THE WAGON THATS 


PMADE | IN SAGINA 


\ 


Saginaw are made by men 
merit an 


antage of of alow w 
Enow te there's re than one 


sfaction, Farm 
1, wide tire, light d draft 
d—the good an 


d bad. To get the best, buy the 


‘FARMER’S HANDY WAGON 


made in Saginaw. We poake them of the most durable 


material, hardwood, clear selected 
ructedon the most approved method, They are sold at area- 


and tells why they are the ow 


sonable price, and L for ° Mife-time of service. Our free 1906 catalo; 
eription and t best 10 


ives detailed des- 


-down farm wagons made, Tite forit. Address 


FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
Also makers of Handy Hay and Stock Racks and Handy All-Steel Frame 
Branches at Kansas City and Des Moines. 

















The Auto-S 
uto-Spray 
4 gal. tank, brass pump, operates by 
compressed air, 12strokes give pressure 
tospray 4 acre. Auto-Pop wpe penne: 
cleans nozale every time u: 
halfthe mixture. Best line high pa 2 
akan hand and J weed ace in America. 
its wanted. 


my ene co., 
24 Jay St., 


“ELT” HAY BALERS. 


38 styles end sizes. 






















liest. Load 
end facilitate 
catalog free. 





ANI stock guaranteed disease free— 

true to namerpure bred and heavy 

noers, Fullvalue for every 

dollar gent us, No agent’s commis- 

sion. Write for complete price list. 
Woe will save you money. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kan 





Collins Plow ape? 13 Hampshire St., Quincy, ttl. 








1, A’ 213 Year Old Boy 
Mandle 4% Ft. ‘oat 


do more and better 
work with this 
HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 
than three men with common hoes. 
your pvtios Sap not handle them send = 
$1.0 and we will send you one by 
prepaid express. Agents Wanted. 
ULBICH. HFG. CO., 47 River St., Rock Falls, Il, 










FARMERS—SAVE 25 2x. 


pared a Vosteation Sprayer. 8 — 
» pota ny Vines —everyiniag. “wilt ps * 

for or iteelt Grete season. Hand a rae power 

combined. Send for bur new Kom bene ee. 


Twomas Perrier, Box 35, Hicutstown, N. J. 











ee en RUBBER CO. 
a FPtraccs yy SMITH GRUBB Wis..U.S.A; 


TREES $5 Per 100.FREICHT Pato. 








RelianceNursery ,Box A,Geneva,N.¥, 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


aieage beatn Jere. letter with the words: “I saw 
your adv. in e o!d, reliable A. A.’’ You 
will find it will wi you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 





Sprays to any fineness and gearing of poy to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure jired. Automatic agitator and 
a strainer cleaner. It Serer a foliage or i ae 

Instruction and formule book s the famous Garfield, 
alk King, Orchard Monarch and fsa At, Write for it. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 11th 8t., Elmira, N. ¥. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 









|} county in the United States, 
able to report that the condition of 








THE SWISS SCYTHE 





Easily the KING of ALL Mowing 
blades. If interested write to 
MARUGG BROS., 129 Second Avente 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 










shows in TATURAL COLOR and 
accurately destribes 216, varieties of 
fruit. Send tor our terms Of distribution. 





We want more salesmien.— Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, He 








Fruit Buds Generally in Good Condition. 


Since the brief outline of fruit bud 
prospects printed in American Agri- 
culturist last week, more complete 
returns have come to this journal. 
These give no cause for any change in 





| the report published then. Of course, in 
| speaking of fruit prospects at this time 
| of year, it must be borne in mind that 


it is still early, and.adverse conditions 
may occur later. 

Generally speaking, the condition of 
fruit buds throughout the commercial 
apple and peach producing sections of 
the country is satisfactory to growers. 
The early May promise in apples is 
somewhat better than a year ago. 
This particularly applicable to New 
York state where the prospect last 
spring was none too brilliant in many 
sections. 

In the east, peaches and apples seem 
in fair shape. The latter are giving 
much encouragement in such impor- 
tant producing states as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maine. 
Some isolated damage to peaches in 
York state, but this is apparently not 
serious. Connecticut peach outlook 
favorable, and Deiaware and Maryland 
prospects best in some years. The 
spring has proved quite cool in New 
England and other northern sections, 
retarding the undue development of 
peach blossoms and thus relieving 
growers to a certain degree of fear of 
damage by late frosts. While Georgia 
will not have a bumper crop, the 
movement, according to the largest 
producers, will be fair. 

In the more western sections, where 
blossoms are well advanced, general 
apple prospects are cheering. Many 
commercial orchardists in the Ozark 
region of the southwest including 
Missouri and parts of Arkansas report 
in a hopeful vein. The Iowa outlook 
so far is good. 

In more central districts the pros- 
pect is encouraging. Correspondents 
in various Indiana and Illinois coun- 
ties say the set of buds on apple trees 
is good; here and there some shortage 
in peaches. Michigan advices continue 
satisfactory for the most part. 


Winter Wheat Holds Up Well. 


Early May finds winter wheat fields 
promising, with conditions favorable 
for a liberal yield, providing there is 
ne drawback between now and the 
July harvest, in the way of drouth, de- 
velopment of insect damage, etc. 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents reporting for May 1 find that 
while the damage has been severe in 
a few limited localities, the injury oc- 
curred chiefly in the winter wheat 
growing states not noted for a large 
acreage. In the other states, the con- 
dition has been maintained, and in 
some cases improved a little, so that, 
summarizing all the data available 
from every important wheat growing 
we are 








the winter wheat crop on May 1 of 
this year has been practically main- 
tained, it being 91, or only a small 
fraction lower than in April. 

Illinois shows a decline in condi- 
tion of two points since April 1, Iowa 
two points, Missouri two points, and 
California one point. In Nebraska a 
decline of six points was due to varied 
conditions. In Washington the con- 
dition of winter wheat was more 
serious than reported early, the ad- 
vancing of the season making it pos- 
sible to determine the amount of the 
damage. 

In Indiana the conditions were more 
favorable and the same is true in 
Kansas. While damage is reported in 
a few counties in both of the states, 
the majority of the fields improved 
enough to more than make up for 
this loss. Conditions have also been 
very favorable in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohie.. 

The winter wheat crop in Oregon 
shows ithe«greatest gain in condition, 
the advance over the April condition 


being six points. This was brought 
about largely by plenty of ra nfall 
and the fact that the winter Killing 
was slightly over that estimated last 
month. 

On the whole, winter wheat farms 
are in very good shape. Of course, 


there is still time for damage, py the 
Hessian fly, appear. However, y; ry 
few correspondents report this at this 
time, but as the injury is not easily 
seen until later, it cannot be estimated, 
During April there were no serious 
storms, except heavy rains in some 
cases, and the weather was uniformly 
cool. 
PLENTY OF MOISTURE AT OPENING OF way 
Further than al! this, the grouna 
is well filled with moisture through- 
out the winter belt, except in limiteg 
localities. As the tilth of the field js 
first-class, there is not much likelihoog 
of serious drouth damage, unless ap- 
normal conditions later prevail. 
Below is appended a table showing 
the condition of winter wheat May } 
of this year and also of the corre. 
sponding month last year. The May ], 
1906 condition, 91, is about equa! to 
that of last year, which was 91.1. In 


1904, however, the condition was as 
low as 74.5, while in 19038 the cond tion 
was slightly above that of this year, 
being 93.9. 


CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT MAy 1! 
Con it 
"06 05 





; = eee es 94 98 
PeMNnsyivVaNia ...iccccces 92 aT) 
NL wih. a:5. 4.0.00 606 6.00b 4s 92 93 
BIUGED Sa caeesccedece 86 ) 
ND 6-0 6:00-¥0009,0'9 92 %» 
Wet Vite ....cseds 91 ”) 
TEOGSROED ccc ccesescee 95 92 
SD hae kasasv ae ae bs00.6 93 92 
NN asiwo's 9 ooo 6 910d% 78 92 
0 eee er 94 %” 
OT EPP ore. C $0 85 
Wisconsin -.....2... coe we 93 
PRUE sis csvvcvstmes 90 95 
Dito id. tse 5 0500 be - 8 98 
Divs <3 sp ces geeee 89 Hd) 
PROMORD 0c ccc ccccccccce 92 92 
EE ee 91 Ht 
SED nisicces os beg06 96 98 
Es i545 ad ams 0064 99 95 
rer 96 ) 
a 94 91 
Neen 91 87.1 
GN nitccnscatwee 91 91.1 
The Acreage Under Onions promises 


to run rather uneven. Prices proved 
so unsatisfactory through th: tter 
part of the season that many erow- 
ers will reduce their acreage. One 
town in a prominent producing ‘tion 
of Mich reports a loss of $25,(1)0 on 
onions in ‘05-6, and fragmentary and 
early advices to American Agricultur- 
ist, now making an investigation, point 
to reduced area in that state for the 
coming crop. In N Y¥ some of the 
large growers will reduce their acre- 
age sharply, while many smal! zrow- 


ers have quit the business. ‘)n the 
other hand, there are always farmers 
willing to engage for the first time in 


onion culture, and still others who 
have long made a specialty of the bus- 
iness, and now propose to intelligently 
continue this crop. In N E growers 
fared’ rather better, and there seems a 
probability of about the usual acre- 
age, especially in the Ct valley. In 
Washtenaw Co, Mich, crops star’ i 
well, with some fields all cultivated 
Old onions are practically all mar- 
keted. Next week more particulars 





Cranberry Growers in Mass N 
J, that territory competing sharply 
with Wis, have been favored ith 
good weather conditions. Earl) ad- 
vices to this journal indicat t 
bogs promise well for a good cr‘ 

though it is too early to know 

thing definite. Water mostly «! 
from bogs in N J, but not so i! d 
In Wis the situation is still prob'e! 
atical. Many growers are now 
engaged in draining their bog 
the situation as regards winterins 
bud promise will be more clearly 
fined. In its next issue, Ame! or 
Agriculturist will give further detal!s 
regarding the cranberry prospect. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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WHITE LEGHORN PETS. 

The boy is so fond of these tittle 
chicks that he waits on them from 
morning till night and almost neglects 
his meals. 
Raising Rhode Island Red Layers. 


E. TEN EYCK, IIILLSDALE CO, MICH. 














By careful selection of tHe best lay- 
ers for breeders and by vigorous at- 
tention to clean- 
liness of all fowls, 
but especially of 
the breeding and 
growing young 
birds I have been 
able to raise the 
average egg pro- 
duction of my 
Rhode Island 
Reds from about 
120 to 175 eggs 
a year. Bach 
breeding pen of 
20 females and 




















- ee ee. two males has 
ROSE COMB R T BED one-fourth acre 
COCKEREL. and the young 

and general stock 

have full range of the farm. My 
cks are all raised in incubators, 


which are less bother than hens, are 
easily kept clean, break no eggs, and 
are ready at all times to do duty. For 
winter layers the hatches come off in 


May, the birds begin laying about 
November. 

The chicks stay in the machine un- 
til 24 or 36 hours old and when put in 
the brooders are fed chick feed and 
fresh water three times a day. Three 
days after being in. the brooder they 


are removed to a small run with pro- 
tection The weather is settled and 
Rhode Island Reds are very hardy. 
When four weeks old wheat is added 
to the chick feed; at eight weeks 
the latter is discontinued and cracked 
dded to the wheat. A mash of 
bran and beef meal is often fed with 
g00d results, I also feed anything I 
happen to have, from this time for- 
ward, to vary the bill of fare. By 
common sense, care, cleanliness and 
timely attention I have been very suc- 
cessful. 


corn 


Working for Comb Honey. 


8. N. BLACK, ADAMS COUNTY, ILL 








In working for comb honey I have 
Sometimes thought I knew what to do, 
and sometimes I was pretty sure I did 
not. To illustrate: I had 60 colonies 
of bees and 40 were the strongest I 
ever had in spring. I thought I would 
ty spring stimulating and get comb 


honey. I got less honey, considerably 
less, from those I stimulated than 
those I did not. They commenced 
Swarming before the honey flow got 


well on, and gave me much more trou- 
ble than those weaker in the spring. 

The point, it seems to me, to get 
comb honey, is to have lots of bees at 
just the right time, and to have the 
hive below pretty well filled with 
honey or brood. If I have too many 
bees when the honey flow comes in, 
they are inclined to get to swarming 
and sometimes I have been unable to 
control them; sometimes they control 
me. I once thought I could control 




















POULTRY 


swarming pretty well, but they com- 
menced early in the season, and 
swarmed, and swarmed and I could 
not stop them. 

For comb honey one should watch 
very carefully at the time of putting 
the first supers on the hive. I think 
one has made a great mistake, and 
it will cost him money, if he defers 
many days after the proper day to put 
on the supers. To get the greatest 
flow of honey the supers should be 
put on early. If the honey-flow holds 
out put another super on below when 
the first: one is but half filled. A 
third one should go on if there is a 
great honey-flow. There is another 
thing I feel the benefit of in getting 
bees into the super. Sometimes the 
bees, if it is warm, lie out on the hive 
and take it easy. I had some that 
were decidedly lazy. They should be 
kept cool. 


= 
—_— 


Poultry Assistant — The United 
States’ civil service commission an- 
nounces an examination May 23, 1906, 
at nearly 200 cities and towns to fill a 
vacancy in the position of poultry as- 
sistant, at $1200 a year, in the bureau 
of animal industry, department of ag- 
riculture. The examination will con- 
sist of a thesis and papers on breeds, 
feeding, breeding and management of 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. 
Training and experience will also be 
considered. The work of the ap- 
pointee consists principally of corre- 
spondence and investigations in the 
bureau of animal industry concerning 
the feeding, breeding and management 
of poultry, under the direction of the 
animal husbandman. Necessary travel- 
ing expenses incurred in the work will 
be allowed. The examination is open 
to all citizens of the United States who 
comply with the requirements. Appli- 
cants should at once apply either to 
the civil service commission at Wash- 
ington, D C, or to the secretary of 
the board of examiners at any place 
where the examinations are to be held. 








Healthy Live Stock—In maintaining 
the health of cattle on your farm, you 
should exercise constant vigilance. 
Great care should be taken in hand- 
ling animals, and most up-to-date 
method employed. The modern farm- 
er has the advantage over his ances- 
tors in better stock medicinal prepa- 
rations. Dr Hess & Clark of Ashland, 
O, have issued a scientific treatise on 
live stock and poultry, and will send 
it free to all readers of this publica- 
tion. 
impréve the condition of your live 
stock. Write at once mentioning where 
you saw this notice. 





A Full Day’s Work during the ac- 
tive poultry season and by the alert 
poultry raiser is filled on the eight- 


hour system; eight hours before 
breakfast, eight before dinner and 
eight before supper. It means an 


all day hustle. 





Here is a good opportunity to | 


AND BEES 


that helps a fowl eat more food and 


it possible to 





ents recommended 


special germicidal principles which 


guarantee. 
1% Ibs. 25c, mail or express, 40c; 5 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the best aid for 


It tones the egg-producing organs, so hens lay in 


healthy growth. 
seasons. It quickly builds flesh on market agen 
disorders—gapes, roup, cholera, indigestion, leg weakness, 


the whole flock in perfect health all the year rouad. 


DR. HESS 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess(M. D., D. V. S.), containing the ingredi- 
by science for increasing digestion and assimilation, 
also supplying iron for the blood and toning up the entire system. 


fowls are so subjected. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the greatest tonic for the 
young, makes them grow fast, healthy and strong. 
ment of leading poultry associations in the United States and Canada. 
Costs but a penny a day for about 30 fowls, and is sold on a written 


12 Ibs, $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 
Bend 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohlo. 
Makers of Dr, Hess Stock Food. 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


wing poultry—a tonic 
thoroughly Figest ft, forcing a rapid, 


It cures all poultry 
iarrhcea; makes 


It has 
destroy all minute bacteria to which 


It bears the indorse- 


Ibs 60c; { Except in Camada and 


extreme West and South. 








Chances for 
Enterprising Men 
Do you wish to get into @ good, safe, relia~ 
and remunerative business? by age haveasved upa 
+t a good start in the well drilling business 
ip its infancy and offers eplendid rewards to 
those w hoavail themselves of this opportunity. We mapufec- 
tare the most reliable drilling machine on the market, ama- 
chine that has never failed to demonstrate 
ite en rity by competitive test. W 
atalogue No. F -23 and full particu! 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio 


T Wire te 8 
J R erything in the 
INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 


We keep ev- 
PO LTR ' 
bators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth 7 ew ® 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Su pply Co., 
Dept. E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 












See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





d Self R Incubators 
at$§i and £2 per month. Let 









WCKEY C DR CO., Bex 13, Springfield, Ov 
I IR RE RNIN RR RE me AA RE 
The Good Kled 

The Best Kind— 

aw Mills =2= 

Also Edgers, 

Trimmers, Lath and Shingle Mills. Send for Catalogue. 

American Saw Mill Mch. Co., 120 Hope St. ,Hackettstowa, N.J. 
New York Office 605 Engineering Building. 


BANTA INCUBATORS 
and Broodere 
Kena for'irce book. So tt today. 


Banta-Bender Mfg.Co.,Dept.37,Ligonier.ind 
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A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


Wher. writing to an advertiser is to say: “F caw 
our adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” Try 
t the next time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
than you ever did before. 


























Let Me Quote Yo 


prise for you. 
* Don't do 


what it is, 


pensive. 


you better in a letter. 
write you a personal letter. 
to-order $plit Hicko 


buggy you want—m 
want it. 





thing about buy- 
ing a buggy until 
ou write me and 
et me tell you 


If advertising 
did not cost so 
like fury I would 
tell you in this 
advertisement— 
but it’s too ex- 
The 
story is too long 
President Obie Carriage Mfg. Co. —[ can tell it to 


Just drop me a post card and I will 
I want toquote you a price on a made- 

uggy—just the 
just the way you 


I want to tell you WHY a made-to- 


ua Price on a Made-to-Order Buggy 


—A Genuine Split Hickory Buggy 


I have a sur- 


order buggy is at least 33 1-3% better than 
a stock buggy—want totell you why the 
finish is better—why the workmanship 
is better—I want to tell you why you 
will be better pleased with it all the 
time you have j 

I want to tell you about our separate 
factories for making Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles—want to tell you how we have 
one entire factory devoted to the man- 
ufacture of one Special Split Hickory 
Buggy—want to tell you why, on account 
of having the largest factories in the 
world and doing the largest buggy busi- 
ness in the world, direct with the con- 
sumers, that we can make a buggy to 
order that will be better, look better, 
and last longer than any buggy in the 
world. , 

At the same time I want to quote you 
a price titat*is*abont 40% less than you 
would have to pay the local dealer for a 
job not so . 

I want to tell you about our iron-clad 
two year guarantee. T Waht to tell you 


about our 30 days’ Free Trial Plan— 
want to tell you how we pay the freight 
on every buggy direct to your station— 
and take it back at the end of 30 days, 
prepaying all the freight, if you don't 
ike it. 

Now, no matter where you think of 
buying a buggy, I will tell you some 
things that you ought to know before 
you buy. 

Will youlet me do this?Will youwrite today? 

I will answer promptly and send _ you our 
latest Split Hickory Vehicle Book—200 pages 
over 100 styles illustrated—full line of Har- 
ness, too,—the finest Buggy Book ever pub- 
lished by anybody. 

It's valuable reading 
matter to aprospective 
buggy buyer. 

Just address me per- 
sonally — Say On a ’ = 
postal, “Write mo ata 








ve q 
a letter ane sess = ae rs XZ 
jets"—Tidothe Q/KANY KA > 


rest. 
H. C. PHELPS, President, 
The Obie Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 4 , Cincinnati, 
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You can’t grow bodied 
cow, ora 41. 1 
won't eat, If you supp! 


See 


productive 

from a calf that 

sufficient and 
k F 


anrty nope 
im, 80 that the calf ased 
growth and is kept free from: disses 


makes your stock healthy and hungry—a: 

ewe = pee i Stock Food com = 
re! to rere use. 
the prescription of Dr. Hess ¢ LDoD.V.5.). 
containing for the jion,iron for 
the blood, nitrates to ex pe 

terialsfrom the system, laxa‘ ves toregulate 
the els, he nts of Dr. Hess 
the indorsement of the 
f and the Farm Papers, 
ecognized as a medicinal tonic and laxa- 
tive by our own Government, and sold on 


a written guarantee at 

Se. per Ib. fn 100 Ib. Except in Canad 

2 sit and Extreme “ 
pail $1.60, West and South. 

A tablespoonfal per day for the average hog. 


Lessthana penny a da 
y for horse, by 
If your dealer cannot supply you, {ata ss os 








person, however inexperienced, 
Any Perlis cere althar disease with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


bad old cases that skilled doctors 
andoned, Easy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded if it ever 
most cases within thirt: ors, 
leaving the horse sound and smoo' 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary da r 
Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 
, covering more than a hundred vet- 
Durably bound, in- 


FLEMING BROGB., Chemists, 
2221 Union Stock Yards, Ohbicago, Ill, 








MINERAL REAVE 


will cure any case 


or your mey will be 
refunded. 
$1 PACKAGE will 
post paid on 
pa es rice. 


AATF ioren, 











N’T 


THIS In the market soon? Ask 
your dealeror write us for 
catalogue. Osgood High 





Grade Scales. All kinds. 


OsGcoop SCALE Co 
156 Central St. Biaghamtoo 





AD 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 


VERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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World’s Seven Day Butter Record. 


We have had a dispute here as to 
what dairy breed holds the world’s 
seven day butter reeord. We have de- 
cided to leave the question to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Please give the 
highest record without reference to 
feed.—[O.. Gifford, New York. 

The pure bred Holstein cow, Aggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, bred by H. D. 
Roe of New Jersey, holds the world’s 
seven-day butter record. When she 
was four years, 11 months and four 
days old, just after dropping her 
fourth calf, this famous cow pro- 
duced in seven days 6592 pounds milk, 
containing 27,459 pounds butter fat, 





equivalent to 32.0355 pounds butter, 
on the basis of 85.7% fat. According 


to Prof C. B. Lane of the United 
States department of agriculture, this 


is. the highest official record of any 
cow of any breed up to this time. This 
cow was tested and was under con- 
stant watch and care night and day 
by employees of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station. 

A picture -of this famous cow and 


a story of the herd appeared in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, September 24, 1904. 
Aggie Cornucopia Pauline was calved 
March 5, 1899. She dropped her first 
calf when she was one year, 11 months 
and eight days old. During a seven- 
day test at that time she produced 
317.8 pounds milk, containing 11.748 
pounds fat. When two years, 11 
months and 27 days old she dropped 
her second calf, producing in the 
seven-day test soon after 566.4 pounds 
milk, containing 19.566 -pounds fat. 
The third calf came when she was 
three years, 11 months and nine days 
old, at which time she made a seven- 
day record of 599.2 pounds milk, con- 
taining 21.953 pounds fat. Her world’s 
seven-day record was made shortly 
after she calved the fourth time. 

This cow is one of the most docile 
,and handsomest animals we have ever 
seen. At the time of our editorial 
visit, July 9, 1904, she was in the field 
| with 50 other cows, but could be read- 
ily distinguished on account of her 
} general conformation. So gentle and 
concerned was she about our camera, 
we had difficulty in keeping her from 
licking the case. 








| Valuable Prizes for International. 


A new and valuable special premium 
for the international live stock expo- 
sition is offered by Rosenbaum brothers 


and company of the Union stock 
yards, Chicago. It consists of the spe- 
| Cial prizes enumerated below, to be 


competed for annually at the exposi- 
| tion for the purpose of suppJementing 
the efforts of the exposition. The 
specials are as follows: 

To the state which sends to the in- 
ternational animals that win the great- 
est number of points, $500; second 
greatest number of points, $300; third 
greatest number of points, $200. These 
| winnings are then to be turned over 
to the animal husbandry department 
of the agricultural college of the state 
winning them. The experiment sta- 
tions receiving the money are to use 
it in paying prizes on live stock or to 
successful students in judging live 
stock and grains, or both, at the 
| farmers’ short course in agriculture, at 
the different agricultural colleges. 

The details governing the disposition 
of the premiums are to be arranged by 
the dean and the professor of animal 
husbandry and the professor of agri- 
culture at the college. 


Soy Beans for Pigs. 


To test the value of soy beans in 
feeding fattening pigs, the Wisconsin 
experiment station made a trial in the 
winter of 1903-4, to compare soy bean 
meal with wheat middlings. The fol- 
lowing summary. showsethe result of 
their investigation. 

Soy beans make an excellent sup- 
plement to corn meal for growing and 
fattening PiEe “PRey Bre a little over 





LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


10% more valuable than wheat mid- 
dlings for economical pork production. 

When mixed with corn mea! in the 
proportion of one to two, soy beans 
produced greater and more econom- 
ical gains than wheat middlings and 
corn meal, when fed in the same pro- 
portion. 

In feeding equal amounts of the two 
rations, the soy beans and corn meal 
supply a slightly higher per cent of 
dry matter and digestible matter than 
the wheat middlings and corn meal, 
which is an item of economy. 

For firmness, fine grain and texture 
of flesh, and even distribution of fat 
and lean, the ration of wheat mid- 
dlings and corn meal, is superior to 
that of soy beans and corn meal. 


<_<. 
Hampshire Sheep at State Fairs. 





The Hampshire Down breeders’ as- 
sociation. of America offer the follow- 
ing prizes to state fairs making)»a sepa- 
rate class for the Hampshire, equal to 
those offered to other breeds: First 
prize, $10, second, $7, third, $5; 
for the best pens of four Hampshire 
lambs either sex, registered in this as- 
sociation, bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor, who must be a member of this 
association: and reside in the state or 
province wherein the fair is held. 


a> 
—_ 
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Save All the Butter Fat— Every 
farmer and dairyman with half an eye 
to business knows the absolute neces- 
sity of this, if he is going to get any 
profit out of his milch cows. The day 
has gone by for old-fashioned methods 
of setting milk in crocks or tin cans, 
and skimming off in a haphazard man- 
ner only such portion of the butter 
fat as rises to the surface in the form of 
cream. Now in the new order of things, 
the separator has worked a veritable 
revolution. Instead of leaving a val- 
uable proportion of the butter fat in 
the skim milk to go as swill, it is now 
possible to secure every bit of this 
valuable product; at least the very 
minute fraction not secured by an up- 
to-date separator is scarcely worth 
considering. But what is worth while 
is to get the best separator that money 
can buy. This means effectiveness in 
getting all the butter fat, ease in run- 
ning, the saving of labor and power, 
and simplicty in construction so that 
all parts of the machinery may be 
kept sweet and clean. For so many 
years has the Sharples cream separa- 
tor stood at the highest notch in the 
estimation of successful dairymen, 
that we have only to mention it here. 
Even this is not necessary to its thou- 
sands of friends and supporters using 
it. To others who are contemplating 
buying a separator, we earnestly urge 
you to look into the merits of the P. M. 





Sharples separator, made by The 
Sharples Separator Company, West 
Chester, Pa. Send a postal card to 


the address named, mention this jour- 
nal, and say that you are entitled to 
their free descriptive catalog. 





Economy in Feeding—The great ob- 
ject before stockmen and dairymen 
being to get the greatest gain at the 
least cost, it follows that those feeds 
which will produce most rapid 
growths on the animal and the largest 
flow of milk are desired. Such feeds 
cannot always be grown upon the 
farm in quantities sufficient to meet 
all the needs of the animals and some 
feed must be bought. It is in the 
buying of these feeds that the best 
skill of the feeder is to be displayed. 
Right here is where many of the pre- 
pared stock foods prove of great value 
to the feeder, as they supply, at a mod- 
erate cost, the elements which his 
home grown feeds do not supply. One 
worthy of special note is Schumacher’s 
stock food, manufactured by the 
American Cereal Co, Chicago, Ill, an 
advertisement of which appears in 
this iS8ve.“Fts merits are well worth 
investigating on the pa®t of any dairy- 
man or general farmer. 


Th te “Oh ges 
“IT saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Conducted for this journal by Donald \-/,, 
“> professor of veterinary science at [)linois , 
© 


Subscribers’ questions are answered in 
free of charge, but for immediate personal ady\.. 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions .5..? 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, by we 
remedies for certain troubles are almost . 
named in our advertising columns and often - 
advantageously employed for the very ailmen: 
quired about. 

Tape Worm—Mrs V R, New J 


tation 


J» 


wants a remedy to destroy tape worm 


in a dog. Give 40 grains powdered 
areca nut at a dose in 2 tablespoon. 
fuls of milk on an empty stomach 
Repeat the above mentioned dose 
three days if needed. 


Linseed Oil—M. 8. T., New York, 
wants to know if raw linseed oj! wij) 
have any ill effect on the udder of 
cow. Will it reduce hardness? Ray 
linseed oil wil: not have any il! effeg 
on the udder and it will not reduce 





a 









hardness. Hardness of the udder can 
be reduced by applying a little of the 
follewing every third day: Mix 2? 
drams fodine with 2 ozs vaselin 
Inflammation of the Udder—\. 2 
K., Pennsylvania, has a cow that gives 


string milk out of three teats and is 
drying up. Bathe the udder well thre 
times a day with warm water and after 
each bathing apply a little of the fol- 
lowing: Mix 1 oz acetate of lead and 
2 ozs tincture of opium with 1 quart 
water. 


Mange—J. E. S., Pennsylvania, 
wants a remedy for mange. Mix y 
pt creoline with 5 pts soft Water. Ap. 
ply to all affected parts with a mop 
and repeat once a week if nevded 


Partial Paralysis—W. O. M., Penn- 
sylvania, has a shote that has lost the 
use of its hind parts. Give 2 drops 
of fluid extract of nux vormica, 15 
grains of phosphate of lime aid a des- 
sert spoonful of cod liver oil at a dose 
twice a day and continue it fo: 
or four weeks if needed. It 
given after being fed. 


Our Legal Adviser. 





three 


is best 





Wide Tire Law—H. T. L., New 
York: Every person who shal! use on 
the public highways of the state only 
wagons or vehicles with wheels, upon 
which two or more horses are used, 
the tires of which shall not be less 
than three inches in width, shall re- 
ceive a rebate of one-half his high- 
way tax for the year, not exceeding H 
or four days’ labor. The right to the 
rebate shall not be affected by using 
buggies, carriages and platform wag- 
ons carrying a weight not exceeding 
1000 pounds. To secure the rebate an 
affidavit must be made and the proper 
amount will be credited by the over- 
seer of highways. 


Advertisement—G. W. H., West Vir- 
ginia: A person has a right to adver- 
tise seeds for sale with the under- 
standing that the purchaser shall 
have the privilege of guessing on the 
number of beans in a certain measure. 


Joint Note—L. G. D., Pennsy!vania 
If partners sign a note secured by 
mortgage of real estate in New York, 
they are all jointly and severally li- 
able to pay the note. If the mortgage 
should be foreclosed and the property 
sold for less than the amount of the 
note, suit could be brought in Penn- 
sylvania for the balance. 


Sale Agreement—J. E. N., New 
York: If two parties make a writte! 
agreement for the sale and purchase 
of real estate, and the purchaser does 
not make payments as agreed, the 
agreement is not void, unless a clause 








declaring it void in case a payment is ¥ 


not made as agreed, is inserted in the 
agreement. The seller can proceed as 
allowed by the terms, if any. of the 
agreement, and can take legal meas 
ures to eject the purchaser. Thé sellet 
can overlook any breach of the agree 
ment on the part of the purchaser, if 
he so desires, and can give further 
time. 
——_— —_ ~~ : 
American Agriculturist is 2 splendid 
paper and is doing a lot of good. : 
congratulate its editor on the wer 
.on reform in the issue of March 4 
The farmer is between the upper 4! 
.yjether mill stone and it looks 45 if he 
were going to be pinched.—[J. W. Ne 
son, Clearfield County, Pa. 
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Profitable Dairying in New York.---il. 
w. P. SCHANCK, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y. 
[Concluded.] 


The calf is fed on tne same ration 
of hay and grain, the amount for each 


individual being determined by its 
condition and appetite. No special 
eare is given the young stock the first 


two years. I see, however, that they 
n good health and that they have 


are 1 
all the succulent feed they need to 
keep them growing rapidly. They get 


plenty of good pasture in the summer 


and a sufficient amount of food to 
keep them growing thriftily in the 
winter. I usually begin breeding when 
the heifers are from 15 to 16 months 
old. This, however, varies depending 
on the vigor of the individual animals. 

My herd is kept in pasture during 
midsummer. The latter part of the 
season. I supplement it by soiling 
crops and silage. In winter the cows 
dre tied in individual stalls. My stable 
is ventilated by the King system, 
which has been modified slightly. It is 
yery satisfactory, however, and I keep 


my animals in first-class condition. I 


let my animals out every day when 
the weather is good, believing that it 
is advantageous to give'them a little 











pecially when it is exposed at milking 
time. I am, therefore, very careful 
about this matter. 

We dispose of our milk at retail in 
the village of Avon at 5 cents per 
quart. It is put up in quart glass 
cans. Special attention is given it so 
as to have it as pure as possible. I 
try to keep my herd, old and young, 
so that they average ten quarts per 
day per animal the year around. 

THE SILO A NECESSITY AND MONEY MAKER 

I have two silos and would not at- 
tempt to keep a dairy herd without 
them. They are not only a necessity, 


but a great money-saver to the dairy- 
man and feeder, It is a very econom- 
ical way of producing and storing 


good, succulent feed for cattle. I have 
two silos 14 feet square and 388 feet 
deep. The corners have been rounded 
off inside, so that the silage can’ be 
more easily put into them. These 
Silos have been entirely satisfactory. 
My method of feeding silage does not 
vary materially from the usual cus- 
tom. I feed twice a day in winter, 
after milking; in the summer once or 
twice a day, depending on the con- 
dition of the pasture. We al- 
ways have enough silage in store to 





GRAND CHAMPION CHESTER WHITE SOW, BRED IN THE WEST 


As a prize winner in notable show rings, this sow has made an en- 
viable record. Her owner, O. L. Kerr of Missouri, says the sow raises litters 
of 12 to 14 pigs, most of which mature and earn fame for themselves at fairs, 
The sow is smooth and compact, with a splendid coat of hair. She has 


most of the qualities which O I C breeders are striving to attain. 


outdoor 
the san 


exercise and fresh air. At 
1e time, this gives my stable 
men an opportunity of. picking up 
things about the place and keeping it 
in tiptop shape. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY COW. 
I believe in giving dairy cows plenty 
of feed, but the individuals must be 
carefully studied. As to the grain, I 
am not tied up to any particular feed 
or combination of feeds. This matter 
is determined largely by the market 
prices The only exception to this is 
oil meal. I deem it wise and profit- 
able to feed a little of this meal at all 


time At present, I am feeding bran, 
dried brewers’ produce, cottonseed 
meal i a small amount of oil meal. 
Of this combination, my heaviest milk- 
ng co receive seven pounds per day 
divided into two feeds. 

The roughage consists of a bushel of 


ght and morning with alfalfa 
hay at noon. I usually feed a little 


grain before milking, giving them the 
silage after milking. I do not think 
it wise to feed silage, hay or any 
roughage of this sort to cattle poco 
the milking hour. A great many 
farmers make-a mistake in this re- 
Spect. There is not only more or less 


dust Which is liable to get into the 
milk, but certain odors, especially 
from silage. Any foreign odors are 





feed continuously the year around, es- 
pecially if the pasture is short. 

An acre ef corn placed in the silo 
furnishes the greatest amount of food 
for dairy cows that. can be produced 
from a like area on the farm: It fur- 
nishes the cheapest and best place to 
store the corn crop, besides being the 
best roughage for dairy cows in sum- 
mer and winter. I believe every farm- 
er in general, should pay more atten- 
tion to this. question of soiling crops. 
The benefits of a good silo and the easy 
way with which silage can be stored 
should be more carefully considered 
by the average farmer. They could 
keep a larger number of cattle at less 
expense. There is a grat opportunity 
for farmers to keep more pure-bred 
cattle than at present. Herds would 
be more uniform and profitable if 
more attention was given to pure- 
breds. In my experience, I have found 
that it does not cost as much to keep 
a good cow as a poor one, ‘besides 
there is a mighty big difference between 
a handsome profit from one and a mis- 
erable loss from another. 


MANAGING THE DAIRY 


liable to be absorbed by milk, es- | 








HERD 






harples — 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


We ‘want you to to knew Tubular | 
Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
= holes—they oil themselves. They have 
bowls without Somptented inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 
skimming, durability, capacity, easy turning and easy washtug—save half 


i the work—greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 
f other separators. Write for catalog K-100 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. 











How Much Am | Offered? 


This is what you hear at the auction sales where your horses 
are sold for whatever the public chooses to pay for them. 
Now why not keep your stock in such fine condition that you 
will always find a 1, ady sale at your own price’? There is 
one way to doit. Keep on hand some of 


“GRAY’S TONIC PREVENTIVE.” 


It guarantees your horses’ health =e condition. Cures Coughs and Colds 
Expels worms, etc. MAKES 'EM E4 

Write us about your borse or cow Aaa, Our Advice is FREE. 
benefit any case we undertake, we will pay you 3100.00 cash. Complete treatment (in 
cluding syringe with which tonic is applied to the tongue) sent, Express prepaid, 
fo .00. Address 


E.E. CRAY CO.,325 Chicago Ave., Hinsdale, iil. 


If we fail to 














Between Hay.and Grass 


in spring is the trying time with all stock, especially cows. At this season 


Use CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED, 


the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oil meal, owing to its 
high apocsage of protein and fat, and containing no starch or heating mat- 
ter, which makes it a high recommendable feed to feed during the summer 
months 
It will keep up condition, appetite, and flow of milk. It will put the cows in 
best shape for largest profits all summer. Write us for statistics, actual 
» feeders whose experience proves this and more.’ Address 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO.. 


Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 




















CLIP YOUR HORSES IN THE SPRING 
tks Stewart (No. 1) Clipping Machine Price ont) Sec78 


Cunped horses fee! better, look er and work better. All 
up-to-date farmers now clip in the spring. Leading veterinaries recom- 
mendit. Unclipped horses stand all night with a heavy damp coat of hair, 
and are weakened with loss of flesh. The gearing is guaranteed for five 
years. Machine weighs 36 pounds and will be sent by express on receipt 

of $2.00, balance C.O.D. Anyone can use it. Send for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 235 Ontario St., CHICACO 


Bickm re’s Gall Cure prevents laying aside a good horse because he 
is suLering from galled shoulders or bac Yo — work your 
horse and cure him quickly and surely with the old reliable 
BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 

Equally sure for all cases of c aps, | bruises, speed crack, wire cut 
or cracked cows teats. Guaran Avold substitutes; look for 
trade mark. Every mocpe owner can ye our new illustrated Horse 
Book and large sample box Gall Cure for l0e to pay postage. Write. 
Sold by dealers, Gall Oure Co., Box909, Town, Maine. 























that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 


Bunch or Swelling 
qeabed by strain or inflam- 


Nothing affords such relief for Curbs, Splints, 
} Ringbo ’ as 








mation. ™No blister, no 
nes, Spavins and Lameness hair one, and h horse kept 
at wor 2. er bottle, de- 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure. |§ | ite: Boose tree 


BSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00, de- 
livered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
Hydrocele, Varicocele. Bookfree. Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St-, Springfield, Mas 
“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from w to 
an advertiser, when one's mind is not quite at oe juss 
evenif you only want to tense prices and 


aes ‘our <_y by sa: saw your adv. in tne nd, 
H bie a. ray t he rest will almost w oerts 
ee 


Whitford, N. C., June 28, 1906. 
noebarg Palls, Vt. 
have used Keudal!'s Sperin Cure on Spar- 


Dr. B. 3. Kendall 
Rab he bee; 


ft, Bingen, Sevemey, Galleand Sores, end it has cured 
them all. ‘ery truly yours, 8. M. Clark 





Price $1; 6 for $5. Greatest known lini t 
for nantly nee. All druggists. Accept no sub- 
te. 


@reat book, =o se on the 
from druggists o 


Enosburs Falis, Vi. 











“HORSE’S SORE SHOULDERS CURED ) FREE 


your Dealer and this 
P= Tica Gileae 


FREE SAMPLE 


SECURITY.GALL CURE. 


sore shoulders, necks 
Cases while harnessed or idle. 
SECURITY REMEDY CO. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 
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WEEKLY 


. Bntered at postofice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Cents for six months; if not paid in advanee, 
. (A year’s subscription free for « 
of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time i Bpecimen 
Canada, 


wilh be changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
of our re it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, to such 
as subscribe through agents, unfil notified that its 
discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 


notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
im the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 


Hine (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
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Legislation for Farmers. 





With the closing of the legislatures 
in the several states, farmers are 
looking to see what has been accom- 
plished in their behalf. The most 
noteworthy measure in Ohio was the 
settlement, for all time, of-the dispute 
between several rival institutions for 
supremacy and recognition by the 
state. The Ohio state university at 
Columbus has been thus recognized, 
and will hereafter receive large ap- 
propriations to carry on the work so 
broadly planned in behalf of higher 
education in the Buckeye state. An- 
other noteworthy feature is the recog- 
nition of the agricultural college of 
the Ohio state tniversity, and the ap- 
propriation of funds for the purchase 
of a tract of land adjoining the uni- 
versity which will be devoted, to the 
college of agriculture. The appropri- 
ation for a dormitory for the young 
women of the college of domestic sci- 
ence is also a victory, as well as the 
special appropriations for various 
buildings and equipment in the college 
of agriculture. Farmers ef the Buck- 
eye state are congratulating them- 
selves over this marked victory. The 
legislature has also dealt liberally 
with the various other agricultural 
interests, All things considered, farm- 
ers have been fairly well treated. 

In New York, while nothing of spe- 
cial importance has been done by the 
legislature in behalf of the farming 
interests, these matters have not been 
overlooked. The appropriation for the 
agricultural college at Cornell univer- 
sity has been increased materially, as 
well as the funds for the experiment 
station and various other agricultural 


interests, with the exception of the 
department of farmers’ institutes, 
which was reduced $2500, The appro- 
priation for the college of agriculture 
for 1905 was $65,000, which has been 
increased for 1906 to $125,000. This 
will take care of the college of agri- 
culture when it is once installed in 
the new hall of agriculture, now be- 
ing erected. The appropriation for 
the state experiment station at Ge- 
neva, has been increased from $63,000 
in 1905 to $73,000 in 1906. The sta- 
tion also receives fees of about $1%,- 
500, making in all $86,500 available 
from the state. Altogether, the farm- 
ing interests of the Empire state have 
been fairly well taken care of by the 
present legislature. 

In New Jersey the most noteworthy 
victory on the part of farmers, was 
the passage of the bill compelling 
trolley lines to carry freight and farm 
produce. This was one of the most 
unique features of legislation that the 
farmers have ever put through in that 
state. It stands to reason, that other 
important matters affecting the agri- 
guitural interests of New Jersey will 
be taken up in the near future by 
farmers. In all cases the grange has 
been a potent factor in the various 
kinds of legislation which affect farm- 
ing interests. 

J 

In all probability the White moun- 
tain and Appalachian forest reserve 
bill will come up for action in the 
senate at Washington as soon as the 
rate bill is out of the way. The bill 
carries an appropriation of $3,000,000 
for the creation of reserves in the im- 
portant water sheds of the White 
mountains and the southern Appa- 
lachians, While this bill is likely to 
pass the senate without serious oppo- 
sition, no chances should be taken. 
All pressure possible should . be 
brought to bear upon the senators in 
behalf of this bill. In the house the 
outlook is not encouraging. There is 
seemingly a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of this measure. If 
it is to be put through at this session 
of congress, every representative 
should be made to feel that his con- 
stituents demand this bill. Apparent- 
ly there is a feeling in the house, 
voiced by Speaker Cannon, that in 
measures of this kind, “the govern- 
ment is going into the business of 
buying scenery.’’ While the ethical 
side has its value, the real need of the 
passage of this measure is dem- 
onstrated more and more forcibly 
each spring, in the valleys of the riv- 
ers flowing over these two important 
water sheds. The preservation of 
these two water sheds is not a matter 
of sentiment, but of business. The 
demonstrated fact that when a water 
shed is denuded, the rivers carry off 
the water in tremendously damaging 
freshets, and fail in water power 
when most needed in midsummer, 
should be ample argument to convince 
any thoughtful legislator of the ab- 
solute need of laws which will prevent 
the selfish interests of a few lumber- 
men from materially crippling the 
manufacturing interests of large cities. 
Write your representative at once to 
vote for the White mountain and Ap- 
palachian forest reserve bill. 


-— 
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America’s greatest rival in corn is 
Argentina. Prior to 1902 the United 
States virtually controlled the market 
of Great Britain as a source of sup- 
ply of this cereal. Since that date, 
however, Argentina has sent consider- 
ably more corn to Great Britain than 
the United States. This was due in 
part to sharp falling off in our ex- 
ports under high prices at home, and 
the foreign trade is now trending 
toward a normal. However, our South 
American competition is very much in 
evidence and will be. The first place 
may again be accorded the United 
States, but the hope for this is not 
particularly bright. There can be little 
doubt that the maximum of produc- 
tion in this country is -more nearly 
reached than in Argentina. It is also 


probable that the consumption of corn 


EDITORIAL 


as food for stock is growing more 
relatively with our farmers than with 
those of Argentina. It is at least 
questionable if this loss of first place 
in the volume of corn exported is 
greatly to be regretted. The more corn 
exported the more of fertility goes 
away with it. When corn is judicious- 
ly fed, the feeder should get at least 
market value for his corn in the meat 
and dairy products resulting. 
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The forest service department at 
Washington has issued a_ circular 
showing that in New England alone, 
more than 600,000,000 feet of lumber 
were used in making boxes in 1905. 
The value of this lumber delivered at 
the factories was nearly $9,000,000. 
The principal wood used was white 
pine, but other woods as spruce, hem- 
lock, beech, birch, maple and fir were 
also used, and in small quantities pop- 
lar, chestnut, basswood, pitch pine and 
yellow pine. With so vast an amount 
of Jumber used in boxes in one year 
how great the necessity for maintain- 
ing and increasing the supply. If this 
were shut off, the 292 box factories in 
New England would have to go out of 
business. The great question that con- 
fronts this country now with regard 
to the future timber supply, not only 
New England, but over middle and 
western states, is not so much one of 
saving the forests still left, as of plant- 
ing more trees. The United States can 
more than supply itself with timber 
for all time, if its untillable lands are 
properly planted with trees. 





Two senators stand out as respon- 
sible for sidetracking the most worthy 
bill, permitting the manufacture and 
sale at low figures of denaturized al- 
cohol for industrial purposes. These 
are Burrows of Michigan, defending 
the wood alcohol interests, and Ald- 
rich of Rhode Island, who puts up 
the flimsy pretense that he fears free 
alcohol, if conceded, will result in 
placing strong drink within the reach 
of the lower classes, and grudgingly 
appoints, under great pressure, a time 
for a hearing before a sub-committee. 
Two things are evident: First, that 
the popular demand for denaturized 
alcohol, both in and out of congress, 
is so strong that any senator further 
opposing it jeopardizes (and very 
properly too) his very political life; 
second, that sooner or later this help- 
ful legislation will become a fact. 


-— 





Have you ever lost any money 
through purchasing goods from un- 
reliable firms? If so, you will appre- 
ciate this journal, since we guarantee 
the reliability of advertisers and pro- 
tect our subscribers from loss by the 
guarantee printed on this page. 





Many experiments have been con- 
ducted with a view to throwing light 
on the question of the amount of 
water consumed by live stock. 
Such experiments may throw some 
light upon the question, practical 
in character, in so far as di- 
gestion experiments are concerned, 
but to furnish practical guid- 
ance for the feeder they are of little 
or no value. The amounts of water 
required are influenced by the amount 
in the food, by the feeding as light or 
heavy, by the performance of the an- 
imal in regard to labor or production, 
and by the weather. The rules for 
watering are simple. They are: To 
furnish water as frequently as may be 
convenient, certainly not less than 
twice a day; and to allow the animals 
to take all they require. Water is a 
cheap commodity, hence there is no 
necessity for being especially saving 
of it. 


The government free seed graft is 
to be continued. Last week the house 
voted an amendment to the agricul- 
tural bill providing $232,000 for the 
distribution of free seeds. The bill as 
first proposed made no mention of the 
hoary fraud, and there were hopes 
that it would go thus to the. senate, 
but the number of representatives who 
wished to curry favor with their con- 





stituents was too great for the right 
minded congressmen who are endeay. 
oring to do away with the free seed 
fiasco. There is this bit of encourage. 
ment in the situation, however: Two 
years ago the free seed vote stoog 167 
for and three against; while this year 
it was 153 to 58. By continuous effort 
the rank fraud will some day be done 
away with altogether. 


Productive Possibilities in Germany, 


Germany has long been a worig 
power, not only in Buropean DOlitics 
but also in crop production. As knowy 
to our readers, this has resulted jp 
natural jealousy on the part of agrar. 
ians over there toward American cer. 
eals, provisions and food stuffs gep. 
erally. This has been, clearly mani. 
fested the past year in the Proposal] 
to greatly increase the tariff on foog 
stuffs, now fortunately postponed until 
the summer of 1907. 

Germany’s possibilities in feeding 
her own people are always interest. 
ing and important. According to a 
recent report of the British consy 
general at Berlin, who has gone ex. 
haustively into the subject of agri. 
culture in Germany, the area under 








cereals has shown little variation in 
extent during the past 20 years. The 
natural increase has been very moder- 
ate, representing 5% in rye, and 11¢ 
in oats, while wheat and barley are 


practically stationery. 

As to imports, including food stuffs 
bought in the United States, it trans. 
pires that during the past decade 
Germany has purchased foreign cer- 
eals with some freedom. The ratio has 
been 25 to 50% in wheat, a quarter to 
a third of the total in’ barley, and 2 
to 11% in each oats and rye. German 
imports of grain have been drawn al- 
most entirely from Russia, Argentina, 
Roumania, and, as a rule, the United 
States, but this small for two years 
past. Most of the rye has been shipped 
from Russian ports. 

Attributes of Barred Rocks—I be- 
Neve the Barred Plymouth Rock to 
be the best all purpose fow! raised 
fn America. It answers every re- 
quirement in cold as well as in warm 
climates and if given proper attention 
will prosper under almost any condi- 
tions. As market birds the fowls are 
of an attractive shape and size from 
the time they weigh two pounds until 
full grown. The color also meets the 
market requirements.. If given rea- 
sonable care, they rank with the best 
non-sitting breeds as layers and as 
mortgage lifters they excel other live 
stock raised for market purposes.— 
{G. H. Traster, Dallas Co, Tex. 








Sulphur Solution for Scale—Flow- 
ers of sulphur may be dissolved hy 
mixing into a paste with water and 
adding half its weight of pulverized 
caustic soda (98%). Add water as this 
boils, until all the sulphur is dissolved 
and there is one gallon of water for 
every pound of sulphur used. This 
may be diluted for use against mites 
with 25 gallons of water to every gal- 
lon of the concentrated mixture. In 
California, Florida and wherever elsé 
mites cause injury to citrus and other 
trees, this sulphur solution is an im- 
portant insecticide. 


Grain Ration for Early Lambs— 
When it is desired to turn off lambs 
while they are yet young, say under 
the age of three months, it will be 
found profitable to feed a grain ra- 
tion, even after they have gone out 
to the pastures. This may be done 
by making an inclosure that will ex- 
clude the old sheep. It must of 
course be within or beside the pas 
ture. Grain thus fed to lambs gives 
better returns than if fed to the ewes 
which nurse the lambs. 


Work Is the One Thing that makes 
any business pay. This is as true of 
dairying and poultry raising as of any 
other branch of business. 
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Standard Oil Company Assailed. 


An alleged exposure of the Standard 
Oil company has been made to con- 
through a government report 
by a vigorous message 
James R. Gar- 





gress i 

-ompaniec 
ais Pres Roosevelt. 
field, commissioner of corporations, 
prepared the report after his bureau 
had spent over a year investigating 
the subject. It is charged that the 
Standard Oil company has maintained 
a practical monopoly of the oil busi- 
ness, securing secret and unlawful 
freight rates from the railroads; that 
jt has stifled competition and merci- 
lessly controlled the market in many 
places; that official representations to 
the contrary have been proved false; 
and secret discriminating rates have 
profited the company three-quarters 
of a million dollars a year directly. 

The president urges as necessary 
remedial measures the enactment of 
the pending rate bill; of the bill re- 
moving the shield of personal immu- 
nity for guilty officials of law-break- 
ing corporations; of the bill removing 
the tax from alcohol for use in the 
arts and industries, and that oil and 
coal lands now held by the govern- 
ment should be all kept under gov- 
ernment control. Some early prose- 
cutions are promised. 

Officials of the Standard Oil com- 
pany have hastened to deny that the 
company has been or is now engaged 
jn any unlawful practices, 


No Anthracite Coal Strike. 








The threatened coal strike in the 
anthracite regions has apparentiy 
been averted. After a suspension of 


work for over a@ month—since April 
1—which the miners say has not been 
a strike yet, after many demands, 
counter proposals and conferences, the 
union miners under advice of John 
Mitchell, their president, have backed 
down. If minor details of agreement 
can be arranged, the operators’ pro- 
posal to continue the wage agreement 
that expired April 1 will be accepted. 

Labor troubles became numerous 
and some of them serious when May 
was ushered in, Bast of the Mississ- 
ippi and north of Kentucky and the 
Virginias there is industrial unrest, 
owing to labor union demands. Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois are in the 
throes of a soft coal strike. The 
states bordering on 


the Great Lakes 


have had 20,000 longshoremen out in 
an attempt to force recognition of the 
mates’ union. Freight traffic by water 
has been practically at a standstill, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland being 
especially embarrassed. Over 3000 
structural iron workers have been out 
at Chicago. Housesmiths at New 
York are fighting the American bridge 
company. Some violence had devel- 
oped in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania necessitating the use of 
troops before it was decided to call off 
that strike. 


-— 


pecs tid Fund Cue. 


Five lumbermen and bankers have 
been arrested at Oshkosh, Wis, 
charged with furnishing money for 
Oregon land frauds. The men_ ar- 
rested are Leander Choate, James Matt 
Bray, Benjamin Doughty, James 
Doughty and Thomas Daly. 

Sumner K. Parker of Ashland, Ore, 
has been arrested on the same indict- 
ment. It is alleged that he was the 
arch villain in the plot. Under the 
name of the Oshkosh lumber company 
he is charged with having acquired 
60,000 acres of government land in 
Klamath and Lake counties, Ore, by in 
ducing residents of Oregon to take up 
the land with the understanding that 
it was to be transferred to the Wis- 
consin men. 

Another batch of 21 land fraud in- 
dictments have been returned by a 
federal grand jury at Portland, Ore. 
Conspiracy to secure 200,000 acres of 
fine timber land by fraud is charged. 
The defendants -range from saloon 
keepers to lawyers, editors and busi- 
ness men. 

Sec Hitchcock of the interior depart- 
ment expects early developments along 
similar lines in middle western states. 


New Russian Premier. 


The reactionaries in Russia have won 
their fight against Count Witte and 
he has been forced out of the premier- 
ship. Former Minister of the Interior 
J. L. Goremykin, a reactionary and 
old enemy of Witte, takes his place. 
Goremykin was in the cabinet from 
1895 to 1899, when Witte was minis- 
ter of finance. He was a leader in 
Von Plehve’s plot that resulted in 
Witte’s official downfall then. 

Witte has just accomplished the 
task of securing loans of over $400,- 


















sréss. But it wasn’t. 
finally decided to retain, 
of money, 


For Of All Sad Words of Tongue 
or Pen, the Saddest are these—lt 
Might Have Been! 


The jackass free seed humbug should have been repudiated 
Three to one, 
in the agricultural appropriation bill, a large sum 
counting up inte six figures, that they may get votes for re-elec- 





by con- 
the members of the house last week 


tion—a slur on the intelligence of farm constituency, 








WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


000,000 In Europe, which it is thought 
will tide over Russian finances for two 
years. Repressive measures have put 
down the revolution for the time 
being. Reactionary influence is para- 
mount with the czar and a policy ap- 
parently is settled to so limit the pow- 
ers of the douma just assembled that 
the civil liberty promised by the czar 
will not be realized. 

Goremykin is described as a weak 
man, far inferior to Witte and by no 
means equal to the great task that in- 
evitably Nes before the premier. He 
is not so harsh a@ man as the other 
leading reactionaries with whom he 
has been identified. 

EE 


San Francisco Activity. 


Plans are being rapidly formed for 
rebuilding San Francisco. The real 
estate men have sought government 
backing for building operations, the 
proposition being that the bonds se- 
curing a big loan should be secured 
by the government. No other city 
has ever received such aid and, as it 
would not be in the line of relieving 
the distress of those who are unable to 
help themselves, it is not likely to be 
granted. 

Late figures on the property loss 
at San Francisco rise to $350,000,000. 
The death list is still doubtful. Many 
believe that when the wrecked build- 
ings are removed evidence will be 
fouhd raising the number of known 
dead to 1000 or more. 

The beautiful buildings at Stanford 


university were damaged more than 
early reports indicated. The earth- 
quake proved that gigantic frauds 


were perpetuated by the builders and 
what were supposed to be solid struc- 
tures were veneered and cheap imita- 
tions of what was paid for. 

The insurance that will be paid to 
San Francisco property owners will be 
between $150,000,000 and $175,000,000, 
according to expert estimates. Vol- 
untary contributions for relief have 
amounted to over $20,000,000 and the 
United States, through congress gave 
$2,500,000, All that was assured with- 
in two weeks of the disaster. 

The relief work so prompt and gen- 
erous at the beginning has had to be 
continued to prevent starvation and 
disease among the many who were left 
practically helpless. 





Urges Postal Notes. 


A bill providing for postal notes to 
be used in sending small sums by 
mail has been introduced in both 
houses of congress. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou drafted the bill and 
urges its early enactment. He ap- 
pointed a commission some time ago 
to investigate and report on postal 
currency. This is the result. The 
postal notes proposed would be of de- 
nominations not over $2.50, payable 
at money order postoffices and others 
to be designated. They would not be 
negotiable and would be good three 
months. Postal notes of denomina- 
tions up to 10 cents would be issued 
without fee. Notes from 10 cents to 
50 would cost one cent and the fee 
would be two cents for the 50 cents 
to $2.50 denominations. An appro- 
priation of $150,000 is asked to curry 
the act into effect during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1907. 





There is said to be a clearly defined 
plot to kill the free alcohol bill in the 
senate. Senator Aldrich, chairman of 
the finance committee, that now has 
charge of the bill, has appointed a 
subcommittee of which he is also 
chairman, to consider the free alcohol 
matter. It is reported that the sub- 
committee is designed for a grave- 
yard. The almost unanimous vote by 
which the bill passed the house is 
backed by the solid agricultural inter- 
ests of the country and the great in- 
dustries, excepting only the ofl trust 
and the wood alcohol people. Senator 
Aldrich says the reason he does not 
enthuse over free alcohol, denaturized, 
as proposed in the bill is that he is 
afraid the stuff will be made drink- 
able somehow and the “poorer classes” 
will suffer therby. Whether or not he 
is worrfed about the trusts he does 
not say. 





A federal grand jury at New York 
has returned rebate indictments 
against the sugar trust, the New York 
Central railroad and several officials 
individually. 
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AD 
@ Continuous Stay 


Advance Fence its superior strength. 
ur stay wire is never cut. Thus all the 
strength of the wire is retained for service. 
Fully half of it is wasted in cut stay fences. 
t us ship you what Fence, etc., you need. 
After 3 days if you don’t like it, return it to 
us at our expense and get your money back. 
We y freight and guarantee safe de- 
livery. ou take no risk. 
Write today for our free fence book and 
freight paid factory prices. 


| Advance Fence Co., 6679 Old St., Peoria, Ii. 
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for our vehicle _ 
BROWN “rreicn’ 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All Ne. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs 
more than most fences. 16 to S56 per red 
Hivered. Weccll all kinds offence wireat 2 
wholesale es ite for fence show- 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence 
Wire Ooc., Cleveland, Ohie. 


EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON i428 


Wagon Scales 


On trial. Pay when satisfied, 
TRUE WEIGHT ©o., 
BINGHAMTON 4.% 


$2 


on 25 rods or more of the Frost 

Pence. Better still, we give yous 

fenecz that looks better and wears 
than amy other meke. Write 

et once for catalogue. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Wor Perinsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
minence not only to the important 
Fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
-ation of general farming. Let the older 
middie states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tlon in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with she realizing sense that you are 
alway ) welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Keystone State Happenings. 


Judging from applications already 
filed at the highway department more 
than 200 miles of road will be recon- 
structed in the state this summer by 
aid from the commonwealth. The 
force of draftsmen and clerks in the 
department has been greatly increased 
during the past few months. 

Deputy secretary of agriculture 
Martin is now very busy preparing 
the program for the normal institute; 
will be heid at Clearfield early in the 
summer and will annecunce the pro- 
gram before the end of the month. 
Mr Martin has just completed tabulat- 
ing the returns of attendance at the 
local institutes during the winter. 
The total attendance at all meetings, 
numbering more than 400, was 165,553. 
This breaks all records, 

The work of the division of zoology 
has increased so greatly during the 
winter that the force in the office at 
Harrisburg has been materially aug- 
mented. Several new clerks have 
been employed to handle the speci- 
mens as they come in, to mail bulletins 
and do other work and another 
stenographer h: 3 had to be engaged to 
keep correspondence up to date. The 
San Jose scale corps of the division of 
zoology has ceased active spraying for 
the summer. Spraying can be done 
with safety to the trees only before 
the buds open in the spring and “fter 
the leaves have fallen in the autumn. 
During the summer months the dem- 
onstrators will be kept busy in lec- 
turing in the orchards, etc, showing 
how the insecticides have worked 
against the scale and pointing out 
other advantages.—[N. 
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Allentown, Lehigh Co, May 4—Grain 
and grass excellent. Oats mostly sown 
and potatoes planted. Farmers pre- 
paring for corn. Eggs 18c, butter 24e, 
corn 55c, oats 38c, wheat 83c, rye 70c, 
potatoes 90c, loose hay $16, baled $17, 
straw $12, dairy cows $50, beef cows 
3%c, live hogs 6%c, dressed &8¢, veal 
calves 6% c, horses $200, mules $225. 


Milton, North Co, May 5—Grass and 
winter wheat excellent. Farmers plow- 
ing, sowing oats, planting potatoes, 
Everything late, ground wet. Help 
scarce. Mechanics very busy. Horses 
$150, mules $200, middlings $23, ship 
stuff $20, cottonseed meal $28, bran 
$21, linseed meal $27, gluten $24, dairy 
cows $50, beef cows 3%c, stock cattle 
4c, veal calves 6%c, breeding $8 to 10, 
live hogs 5c, dressed 7%c, corn 50c, 
oats 35c, wheat S84c, rye 60c, potatoes 
T5e. 

Ulster, Bradford Co, May 6—Crops 
in fair condition. Oats sown. Farmers 
busy with general spring work. Eggs 
17c, butter 28c, prints 22c, corn 65c, 
oats 45c, wheat 87c, rye 60c, potatoes 
70c, hay $8.50, baled $10, straw $6, live 
hogs 7c, dressed 8c, middlings $25, 
bran $22, gluten $25, corn meal $22. 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co, May 
5—Wheat in general is looking well. 
Some early potatoes are planted. 
Some plowing for corn has been done; 
about the usual acreage will be put 
out. Feed held out well and horses 
and cattle are looking well. Fresh 
cows bring from $35 to $50 each. 
Horses from $100 to $200, butter 27c 
lb, eggs from 14 to 20c p doz. : 

Phoenixville, Chester Co, May 5— 
Real estate in northern part of county 
rules low this spring. J. N. G. Long 
recently sold a farm of 146 acres in 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Honeybrook township to Joseph B. 
Trego at $30.40 p acre. The Smedley 
Temple property in West Bradford 
was offered and withdrawn at $1125 
for a tract of 50 acres. The farm of 
the late Henry Temple was offered at 
sale, but was withdrawn, there being 
no bidders. John W. Root, adminis- 
trator of the late Syria Lahr, sold the 
real estate, consisting of a farm of 78 
acres situated in West Vincent town- 
ship, at public sale to Mrs Ida Lewis 
for $3750. The property is considered 
cheap at that price. ‘The Alexander 
Kennedy farm in East Vincent was 
sold at public sale for $12,000. The 
farm consisted of 240 acres in a high 
state of cultivation with good modern 
buildings. 


Greenvile, Mercer Co, May 5—Maple 
sugar season best in years. Plowing 
well under way. Wheat in pretty 
good shape. Roads very well dried up, 
BDggs down a little, 15c p doz. Butter 
still a little scarce but more plentiful 
than earlier in spring. 

Sugargrove, Warren Co, May 6— 
Weather through Apr was cool and 
dry. Farmers have finished sowing 
oats. Meadows and pastures started 
very slowly. Horses of all kinds in 
demand at good prices. Cows. bring 
as high at $50, butter 19%c, eggs 16c, 
hay $7 at barn, potatoes 70c, clover $9. 
Fruit trees looking well. Some trouble 
with dogs killing sheep. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton, Cumberland Co, May 6— 


Wheat and grass good. Rhubarb 
poor because of recent dry, cold 
weather. Farmers planting corn. 


Bran $26, gluten $28, corn meal $22, 
mules $200, horses $150, veal calves 
fic, dairy cows $40, beef cows 6c, poul- 
try 14c, old fowls 8c, eggs 18c, butter 
25c, prints Z8c, corn 55c, oats 40c, 
wheat 95c, potatoes 70c, hay $12, 
baled $14. 


Cassville, Ocean Co, May 7—Grain 
and grass backward because of cool, 
dry weather, Farmers harrowing for 
corn, Eggs 17c, butter 25c, corn 60c, 

otatoes 68c, loose hay $14, horses 

150, bran $24, linseed meal $2, corn 
meal $1.15. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, May 5 
—Hasty planters of tomatoes have 
suffered considerable loss because of 
cold weather. With more favorable 
weather, work is being rushed. Some 
planters offer $3 a day for setting 
plants. 

Titusville, Mercer Co, May 6—Wheat 
very fine this spring, hardly a vacant 
spot to be found even on wet land. 
Grass is good stand, but a little short 
as there is a shortage in the rainfall, 





although not serious yet. Peach, plum 
and pear blooms have been very heavy 
and the condition of heat and moist- 
ure apparently never better. Apples 
just beginning to show bloom. Pota- 
to planting well under way. Oats all 
sown and plowing for corn well under 
way. There is said to be a shortage 
in the crop of young pigs. 


One of the successful farmers in 
New Jersey is H. M. Loveland, the 
: present assist- 
ant steward in the 
state grange and 
master of the Fries- 
burg subordinate 
grange. Mr Love- 
land joined the 
grange in 1898 and 
Says that he has 
never regretted that 
he did so, but on 
the contrary thinks 
it a grand, good 
thing both socially 
and financially. He 
H. M. LOVELAND. has been either 
secretary, overseer or master ever 
since he became connected with the 
organization, with the exception of a 
short period, and has done efficient 
work for the order. He was born on 
the place where he now resides and 
believes in and practices diversified 
farming. While he has a dairy and 
poultry, he also raises grain,~potatoes, 
corn, hay and fruit 
Canton, Salem Co, May 6—Wheat is 
now looking well, though most fields 
have becn looking badly all winter. 
Tomato picking season he!d on late 
last fall, and much wheat was sown 
late in consequence. Some attributed 
the poor looks of wheat to the absence 
of snow in the winter. Corn planting 
is under way, though some farmers 
have not begun to plant yet. Rhubarb 
the first crop, is being marketed, the 
first pullings bringing fair prices. 
Fenwick grange of Harmersville, has 
appointed a purchasing agent. If a 
member wishes any farm or home 
material, the agent will purchase it for 
him at grange prices. Foreign buyers 
last year stimulated the tomato grow- 
ing business, and as they will prob- 
ably come again this year, there prom- 
ises to be an unusually large acreage 
put in. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, May 7—Farmers 
have sown oats and planted potatoes. 
Gardens being made. Peach and other 
fruit buds have come out all right and 
uninjured. Winter grain looking well. 
Many farmers out of hay, and buying 
baled hay at $14 p ton. Potatoes $1 p 
bu, choice seed potatoes $1.25. Farm- 
ers plowing for corn. Many will try 
alfalfa in August. There is no ques- 
tion but that it can be successfully 
grown if properly sown. Many farm- 
ers are taking up poultry on quite an 
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MATRONS OF HUSBANDRY AT ATLANTIC CITY 


One of the unique features of the last national grange at Atlantic City 


was the rolling chair parade down the broad walk. 
nearly a mile long and included the ladies of the convention. 


This parade was 
The pro- 


cession was stopped long enough for American Agriculturist camera. to 


make a snapshot. 


Seated in the chair at the left as you look at the picture 


is Mrs W. G. Johnson, wife of Prof Johnson of American Agrictlturist 
and a member of the Yorktown grange of Westchester county, NY. At 
her side is Mrs Peach, a prominent member and active -worker~of: the 


order, from Delaware 


extensive scale, there. being twice the 
eggs produced and poultry raised a, 
there was five years ago. 


MARYLAND. 





Spencerville, Montgomery Co, May 
5—Wheat and grass look well, bu 


latter needs rain and warm weather 
Farmers planting corn, working roads 
ete. Bran scarce at any price. {[t 
sells now at $24 a ton. Oats 4h. 
wheat 83c, potatoes 80c, hay $12, a , 
cows £25 to $50, farm horses $75 u) 
veal calves 7c, beef cows 3%¢c, poultry 
1l3c, eggs 14c, butter 25c. . 


Webster, Monroe Co, May 6—Wheat 
looks fine, in spite of. sparse rain dur- 
ing late April. Clover a little back- 
ward on this account. Oats sown 
berries planted. Up-to-date farmer, 
through sowing a week or more agy 
Eggs 18c, butter 22c, prints 24 
cheese 14c, corn 60c, oats 36c, wh 
&83c, rye 62c, potatoes 80c, beans $2.15 
onions 35c, loose hay $10, baled »12 
straw $10, horses $175, middlings s:) 
bran $20, corn meal $22. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Ma; 
Wheat and grass looking fine. E 
prospect of an average crop 
peaches and apples. Plowing for corn 
well under way. Tomato acreage wij! 
be large at $7.50 to $9 p ton. Horses 
$100 to $150 and a number | 
brought into this section. 


ry 


Millington, Kent Co, May 
Weather. has been very warm. | 
ers are planting corn. Trees blo 


ing very full; if nothing hap; 
there will be a good fruit cro; 


Fiintville, Harford Co, May 


Some corn planting has been 

and if the weather permits, much 

go in the ground in the next 
weeks. Oats coming up fairly 
Wheat looks very promising. “Mo 
the potato crop has been plan 
Fruit trees of all kinds profuse t} 
blossoms. Eggs plentiful at 13 to 15 
p doz. Stock hogs and small sh 
in good demand; supply limited 
Surplus corn being held in the hands 
of the farmers; prices 48 to 52 ; 
bu. Hay getting scarce and prospects 
for coming harvest only fair. 


The Milk Market, 

At New York, warm weather has in- 
creased the demand for milk, and 
while the supply is growing heavi: 
the market is well cleaned up. It 
thought there may be a change in the 
price this week from the present fig- 
ure, 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. Last 
year the price went to 2%c on Miy & 

Revised official figures show 
the N Y Central’s long haul system 
carried to market during April 175,- 
185 cans and 1,076,216 qts of bottled 
milk and 12,489 cans of cream and 
2,999 cans of pot cheese. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 4\)-«t 
cans for the week ending Ma 
were: 


Milk Cr 

BNO 5 aris bab ow ene coe OOtDe = 2,11" 
Susquehanna ..... von eee 25) 
West Shore ...... oeee.. ere 1s 
Lackawanna ........-. 38,590 = 2,255 
N Y Cent (long haul) 39,810 1,48 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 9,615 27") 
QUINte © oo50 sad ccb odd 1902 2,701 
Lehigh Valley ....... 19,295 1155 
Homer Ramsdell 

i BNE bnew S . 5,978 (4 
New Haven ..... Pr 7,615 . 
Other Sources ....... 5,325 185 

Petal cosas ccccces sells 10,922 





I have been feeding 75 thorough- 
bred Holsteins quite successfully for 
a number of years. I test the different 
animals carefully and have also use 
various manufactured feeds and home- 
mixed rations. My most satisfacto1 
results have been from Schumachers 
stock feed. One of my latest tests was 
with a three-year-old, Janie Nether- 
land Dekol, 63,981 H F H B, which 
made 21 pounds of butter in seven 
days on this feed mixed with other 
containing a high per cent of protel! 
My ration per cow is about 7 pounds 
Schumacher’s, 2 pounds oil mea! and 
2 pounds» of jhominy;- making the 


cheapest feed of this quality for cows 
producing 40 to 50 pounds'of milk pe" 
day. I would recommend it to farm- 
ers universally for feeding ‘horses, 25 
well as cows producing milk or for 
-beef.—[{E. J. Tifft, ‘Madison County, 
N Y¥. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, May 7, 1906. 

At New York to-day there were 29 
cars of cattle offered. Steers in fair 
demand and firm to @ shade higher; 
fat bulls improved 10c, and bologna 
pulls were full steady; cows steady 
to firm. With 6100 calves on sale, 
there was an active trade at 25c ad- 
yance over Saturday’s prices, or at 
full last Wednesday’s opening figures; 
all the stock was cleaned up prompt- 
jy. Good to choice 1175 to 1500-Ib 
steers sold at $5.10@5.80 p 109 Ibs; 
medium to fair 970 to 1150 Ibs 4.65 
@>; bulls e 50@4.40; cows 2@4.2); 
yeals 4.50@7; tail ends 4. 

Sheep w ere in continued light sup- 
ply last week to the close, and prices 
held up strong. On Monday of this 
week, with 16% cars of stock on sale, 
sheep were steady; prime and choice 
handy lambs firmer; others slow but 
steady. No wooled lambs offered. 
spring lambs almost nominal. Com- 
mon to good clipped sheep sold at 


$3.50@5 p 100 Ibs; fair to choice 
clipped lambs 6.25@6.75; medium 
spring lambs 4.50 ea. 

Hogs on light receipt and strong 


market at Buffalo showed a trifing 
advance after Monday; closed easier. 
Only 213 hogs offered to-day. Prices 


We lower. N. Y. state hogs, aver- 
aging 140 to 300 Ibs, sold at $6.80@ 
6.90 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 
There was no let up last week in 


the demand for horses and prices 
were well maintained in all branches 
of the trade. Horses fresh from the 
country weighing 1000 to 1100 tbs, 


are selling at $150@225 ea; sound sec- 
ond hand horses from $100 to 180; 
cripples 25 up. 


At Philadelphia, fair supplie= of 
beef south. Good to prime steers 
moved at $5.25@5.65 p 100 — fat 
cows 3@4, thin cows 2@2.50, veals 

HOG , grassers 3.50@4, milch cows 
005 50 a Shorn wethers 5.25@5.90 
p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.50@5, lambs 6.25@ 


6.75, spring lambs 4@6 ea. 


At Pittsburg, with 90 loads of cattle 
arriving on Monday there was an up- 
turn of 10@15c in prices. Prime steers 
brought $5.40@5.80 p 100 lbs, good 5@ 
f.30, fat heifers 4@4.75, cows 2.75@ 
4.15, canning cows 1.50@2.20, bulls 2.50 
@4.25 feeding steers 3.f 50@4. 50, stock- 
ers 2.50@3.50, veal calves 5.25@6.25. 

Forty-five loads of hogs came in and 
market proved lower. Heavies $6.65@ 
6.70 p 100 Ibs, light Yorkers 6.70@6.75 
pigs 6.60@6.7 Sheep market im- 
proved, muttons ranged 4.60@5.65, 
lambs 5@5.70. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market opened 
this week in a better light, prices rul- 
ing strong to 15c higher. Receipts 
totaled 200 loads. Export beeves 
brought $5.40@5.90 p 100 Ibs, butcher 
stock 4.75@5.25, fat cows 3@4.50, heif- 
ers 3.50@5.10, feeding steers 3.50@4.50. 
Calf supply 2200 head; best veals 6@ 
6.25, heavy calves 4@5, Milch cows 25 


@O0) ea. 

The sheep supply aggregated 80 
double decks. An active trade en- 
sued with shorn lambs moving at $6.50 
@6.65 p 100 Ibs, aoe wooled quoted 
sominally up to 7. Wethers fetched 
§.25@5.75. Hog rec elpts were 90 loads; 
ms piket easy; pigs 6.65, mixed medium 
and heavy swine 6.60@6.65. 


—_———————»_— 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn i6e p bu; oats 38c, timothy hay 


$14@15 p ton, clover 10@11, straw 7 
@9, bran 21@22, middlings 22@23. 


Cmy butter 23@25c. p Ib, dairy 17@ 
1&e, cheese 10@1l4c. Eggs 18c p doz, 
chickens 13@14e¢ p Ib, ducks 13@14c. 
Asparagus 30c p bch, —_—— sprouts 


I5@18c p qt, cabbage 2.75 p cra, cukes 
1@1.25 p doz, carrots 1 p bu, lettuce 
3%0c p bskt, rhubarb 30c p doz, green 
Onions 15e p doz, potatoes Sic p bu, 
Strawberries 2:75 p 24-qt cra. 

At Philadelphia, wheat S7c p bu, 
corn She, oats 39c, bran $22@23 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 17@18, clover 14. 
Cmy tub butter 21c p Ib, prints 23c, 


dairy 18@21c, cheese 13@1lic. Eggs 17 
@18e p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, roosters 
0c, cluckers 23@27c.. Strawberries 
14@18e p qt, potatoes 90c p bu, = 
ach Tic@ 1.p bbl, cabbage 2@2.2: 

cra, asparagus 8@20c p bch, tedishes a 
O18e, cukes 1@2.p bu; celery 1@3 p 


3 












Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Master Hill of Pennsylvania, 
in his plea for the preservation of our 
forests, says: “Each passing year 
brings into greater prominence the 
mistakes we have made in the wanton 
destruction of our timber. Patrons can 
do much to correct these mistakes. 
Let every farmer who has a woodlot 
on his farm guard it zealously and 
preserve it as a sacred heritage to 
hand down to his children. Let Pa- 
trons of Husbandry all over the coun- 
try create a sentiment to make it, a 
disgrace for any farmer, who has a 
farm of ordinary size, to be without 
a woodlot. In but few directions can 
grange influenge be exercised, that will 
be of more lasting benefit or reflect 
more.credit upon the order than right 
along this line.” 

Present indications are that the leg- 
islation for which the state grange 
has been fighting for years is about to 
be consummated. Some weeks ago a 
circular was issued from state head- 
quarters by Master W. F. Hill, recit- 
ing the demands of Patrons. Since 
the political upheaval of last year, 
leaders in Pennsylvania politics show 
a disposition to listen to the demands 
for just and equitable legislation. 
The republican state convention will 
be held at Harrisburg June 6 and the 
democratic convention three weeks 
later. It is believed that both plat- 
forms will incorporate most of the de- 
mands made by farmers. 


DELAWARE. 


The New Castle county fair, organ- 
ized and managed by the Pomona 
grange of New Castle county, wil! be 
hela at Wawassett driving park in 
Wilmington, September 4-7. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valn- 
able in Am Agricul At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as ome word. must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot, forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY yg # be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of Paks — a or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted a above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Edgewater 
herd of registered —- is the largest and best 
ail }- 2 - * fully teed. oe prices 

guaress 
service bulls. ae ee dairy 
heavy milkers. R. SEL- 
Huntington, Long Island, N x 


PEDIGREED BERKSHIRE PIGS, 8 and 
weeks old, $10 and $12 each. Also first-class 
shire pigs, 8 and 10 weeks old, $% and §7 each. 
Write for particulars. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, 
Glens Falls, N ¥. 


INGLESIDE HEREFORDS—Owned by 8. W. 

ANDERSON, Blaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
sale. Also some fine 

Hereford bulls. Write for catalog and price. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS—Bull calves from test- 
ed cows; private herd, Tormentors and St Lam- 
berts. action guaranteed. Write L. E. DAY- 
TON, Supt, Route 2, Torrington, Ct. 


OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS, very best 
strains. Satistaction guaranteed. Write us what 
you want. Prices reasonable. CROSSROAD FARM, 
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Plattsburg, N Y. 
Ph ry HOLSTEIN BULLS 
calves; fine indi ; richly bred. SPRINGDALE 


FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS and Scotch Collie pups 
for sale at farmers’ prices, D. D. RHINESMITH, 
Lack, Juniata Co, Pa. 


IMPROVED LARGE me age bg rt or 
swine from stock, A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y¥. 


CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, entitled &. 
istry, also a t ready for service. W. H. 


—— N 
UROC-JERSEY PIGS. registered stock, 8 weeks, 
- Guan BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

















PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN 


, Aubura, NY. 





FARM AND MARKET 


EGGS AND POULTRY. .... 


Mammoth 
Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
eggs, $1.50 for 12; $23 
for 22; % for & EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 
etta, Lancaster County, Pa. 


23-EGG TIrRAIN 
bn ag 2 Bred for ity 
properly Ten to 8 birds to a pen 
from these matings, 15 $1.75, 00 infertiles 


replaced, Circular, records 
free. trial By convince you. GRANT 
MO Fort Piain, N Y. 





Comb White Leghorns 
and beauty. All stock 








Pekin drakes, $13 cs, 6.5: eggs, Bronze camer 
Barred and Buff Rocks; Pekin duck eggs. Satis- 
faction "ccc B. CLOUD, Eennett 
Square, 





THOROUGHBRED — laying White Wyan- 
Rhode Island 





(15) 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


eu PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
Good Potash 


615 


"s Caustic Whale-oil 
wise As a disinfectant 
a it has - equal. It I as a fer- 


destroys and other 
oe Manual “ot Plant = sent free. 
JAMES GOOD, Giant Maker, S341 No Front 


St, St, Philadelphia, ¥ 
~ MEXICAN JUNE CORN 





—- 


FOR SALE—Best for 
and 


+ Pedigree Great for silage buxuriant grow- 
al package 10 cents, pound 
= “y peunds $1, postpaid, GOLDEN DELL 


cents 
FARM, "Harlem, Ga. 


OOWP EAS— First-class recleaned Black cowpeas, 
or New Era cowpeas, $1.50 bushel, also pee = 








.@ Deia grown cowpeas germinate north 
south, WILLIAM CANNON & CO, Bridgeville, 
Dek 
FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.75 bushel; crimson 
clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, 4 to $2.50 
; second wth seed potatoes, to Gs 
bag. JOSEPH HOLLAND, Milford, en 








FREE—Spray pump and one gallon soft naphtha 
— oe ES oe oe om, sent upon re 
ceipt o names and addresses of fruit growers, 
TAKANAP, Derby, Pa. 














i for 15. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, 


EGGS omy CHICKS from 
Combe Whit bred 
Deauty. Write FRANK EDSON, ‘LeRoy, NY. 











Orpingtons and | SWEET “POTATO PLANTS, Vineland Bush, 
Rocks. $1.5 per 15, $3 per & IVY- Jersey Yellow, Jersey Red, Big Stems, Piersons; 
WOOD POULTR ARM. A Avondale, Ps, ad varieties CG. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 
BARRED ROCKS—(Thompson, Gardner). Exes, :, 
15, $2 30, $3 50, fertile, equanay Fo - Dw a ge Cunae FRANES, $I = 
» fi » bi laying stoc ACE. . please apply to 
ag Sy VINCENT, JR, & GON, White Marsh’ 3 
9 VARIETIES—AI breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, GLADIOLC S—Cowee's World's fair strain bulbs, 
» Pigeons, hares, etc. Colored @&-page book | 3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. Ee 
wn oe im fre. J. A. BERGEY. i Box F, | F. DINTELMAN, Belleville, I. 
TRANSPLANTED rR 
GOLDEN Wraneeee Ibany, Schenectady, | tomatoes arieties 7 ah vis, 
tamong, bleskill winners. Eggs, Zion's Grove, wie 





TRANSPLANTED PLANTS—Tomatoes, $3 
1000; celery, $4 per 1000; hardened, D. W. DA 
Zion's Grove, Pa. 


PURE SEED POTATOES—Illustrated catalog 70 








MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK eggs, Il $1; Anconas, 
Black Minorcas, White Leghorns, 15 $1. GEO W. 
DERIDDER, Ballston Spe, N Y. 


EGGS—15 $1, , a $2; White Wyandottes, 
Bred for Sa —_ layers. G. B. 
COCK, Jamestown, N 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; % for 100. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pe. ‘ 





“White 
BAB- 








POULTRY CATALOG hs prices, 





satisfaction guaranteed. AIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Po 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—Rose Comb, the lead- 
a aoe 15 eggs $1. M. M, MIESE, Lan- 
caster, O. 





THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
= $1; 100, % EARLE M, LYNAM, Newport, 








HOUDANS exclusively. Hatching eggs, $1 per 
15, % per 100. L. A. JOHNSON, So Dayton, N Y. 
12 ROUEN DUCK EGGS $1 Homers, 75 


+; young 
JAS TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa, 


$1, ~ 4 $3; thoroughbred Rose 


Comb 
L. BERGE, ndciphie, N J. 


cents pair. 


% EGGS 
White Leghorns, 








BARRED ROCKS 


(Bradley, Thompson)—Eggs, $1 
6;8% 0. 


SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS—Eggs and stock. Eggs, % 
mw; 0 G SB. ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, Md 

53 BUFF ROOK EGGS, %. BRANCH VALLEY 

POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 











SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG eggs, % $1. 
J. C. WHITE, Olyphant, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





a 2 cans, labels, 


for canned goods. 
Write for = ROBIRGON. CAN CO, Dept 3, 
Baltimore 





FARM BOARD desired by young married 
within hour New York. No other boarders, ROTH- 
Madison Square, N Y. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





FOR SALE—One dairy turbine separator, 100 
pounds per hour capacity; 3 bh p boiler, both in 
order; practically ‘ for 
A. M. HELLINGS, R No 1, 





WARRINER'’S chain hanging stanchions are “ 
perfect,”’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoe- 
ken, Pa. Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use. 
omfortable, convenient and cheap. Write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 








LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only © cents 








each. Over 0,000 poultry raisers use 
then. free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison 
ville, 

WANTED-—Second-h. brooders and colony 
house; power Mann bone cutter. a 





Il varieties free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, N Y¥. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Wakefield, Early ‘Summer, 
$1 1000; $1 5000, FF. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 








HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE epee, » oom 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, 


COLLIE PUPS—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
COLLIES—C, H. BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital and 
the eye and ear ) offer exceptional advan- 
tages for training. References required A 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 5 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


A HUNDRED firemen and brakemen on al8 
North American railroads — 
sary. Firemen, become 
$200 monthly. 























$100, engineers and 
Brakemen, $75, bessne eon Snctere oa 
earn $150. Positions awaiting young men. State 
age. Bend stamp. ame preferred, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe 
8t, Brooklyn Y. 


, 2 





WANTED-—Sober, reliable, 
em country 


WANTED—Good single farm hand. 
required. 1. LANGSHAW, Perry, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Malf «2 Million People Gach Weeb 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Latayette Street, - New York heess-4 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residenena, 
ete, ere. Catalog free to intending 
Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 


all-around handy man 
$3 per month, EK. C. SCOTT, 





References 














buyers. 

= & WELLS, A%, Tribune ng, New 

FLORIDA—For investments, peu, . fom. _ 
culars 


poultry and cattle ranches. 
— address BOARD or TRADE, Polatin, 


FARM—63 acres. Good buildings. Excellent loca» 
tion. Water by gravity. Write for description, 
WEST & KOONZ, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


Sold $451 Worth of Stock in 


a Month. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Continue my adv in your paper 
for six weeks longer. I received from 
— to seven letters a day from my 

or in other words I have sold 
$451.00 worth of stock since Sept 16 
Lange = your paper.—[{Jesse L. Car« 














, Fulton, N Y. 
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No Repairs. When you roof your 
buildings with Amatite, your first cost 
covers Z// cost. After it is put on you 
can forget all about it, for it will require 
no repairs—painting, patching or tinkering 
of ‘any sort—for many years. If your 
Amatite roof costs you $10.00 to begin 
with, the cost ends there. And it is all 
because it is made to wearand does not 


rot, crack or peel off in a few years. 
Send to our nearest office for free sample, and see 


for 


yoursclf how much better it is than the ordinary kinds, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Cincinnati 


Allegheny 


New Orleans Cleveland 


Boston 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








(on Every 
Farm 


HERE should bea 
power of some kind 
on every farm. 

It saves labor, time and 
money, and increases the 
wy ee ery of the farm. 

It work the raw material of 
the farm into a finished product. 

All ge farmers agree that 
the modern gasoline engine is the 
best farm power. 

Ourl, H.C. gasoline engine is 
the best gasoline engine, 

It is strong, durable, long lived 
and is of full rated, actual (not esti- 
mated) horse power. 

It is easy to operate and is easily 
kept in working order. 

It developes the maximum of power 
with the oo to of fuel. 

Specially adapted to cuttin 
fodcer. ne | fons my husking, s <7 
ding and shelling corn; threshing 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(LNCORPOBATED.) 





and grinding feed; sawing wood, 
separating cream,pumping water,etc, 
ndeed there is no service required 
of a power that will not be performed 
most satisfactorily by this engine. 
. H. C, gasoline engines are made 
in the following styles and sizes: 
Vertical—2, 3 @ 5 Horse Power: 
Horizontal—{ Portable and Station- 
ary), 4, 6,8,10,12 @15 Horse Power. 
f you are not intending to purchase 
an engine now, you may want one in 
the future and really ought to know 
more about them, 
Call on our Local Agent, let him show you 


the engines and supply you with catalog, or 
write for further information. Do it now, 
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0. L. Chase 


way, it 


2 gals. free to tv y—6 months time to pay—all freight 
used the paint—wrote me he was tickled to death with the 
several of bis neighbors to me—pa' for : 


Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint 


See that houseinthelowercorner? It’s aneightroomcottage. I 
it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for @9.60 

I made the paint to order—shipped it without advance payment—paid all 
the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
time—gave my 8 year guarantee back 












ed by a $50,000 bond. It was fresh 


Made-To-Order Paint 













id me 





That's the way it goee—this is only one 
“f As paint makers 





of colors to c’ 


out of t 
know about paint anyway? thomselves disazree, who 
disagree with all ot makers. Other paint makers say, * 
6” I then pay pe. '—then yon pre sure to be sat 
t Book is F. he finest Paint k ever published—lared 
oo8e from. Write for it today—now. I w || write youa persor 


t 
ds. What 
wet 









bg DD  O 
9: L OUABE, The Paint Mize, 
‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 








I painted that house for $9.60—2 ‘| 
coats, Send me your name and address & 
ons = and I'll tell you what the 
paint for your house will cost. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906 196 
Chicago .....| 89 | 944 | 47% | 48 | 323 | - 
New York...) 93 | .99 | 68 | 56) / .37 ry 
Boston......| — | — | 59 | 58 | 39 | .38 
Toledo.......} 90 | 97 | Sl ast 35 | 31 
St Louis..,..] 88 | 93 | 46 | « 32 at 
Min’p’lis.. .| 80 | 98 | 45 | 44 | .30 
Liverpool,...j .98 |1.03-| .61- | .59 - - 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
shown that “tired feeling’ so much 
dreaded by speculators who are more 
interested in their %c and %c scalp- 
ing the market than in real conditions, 
The situation as a whole has been 
without important change, and the 
feeling one of confidence in crop pros- 
pects, Naturally, prices were inclined 
to- easiness under such environment, 
particularly as the export trade in 
breadstuffs was indifferent, and flour 
manufacturers complaining of dull 
business. However, at times some 
strength was noted. May wheat sold 
fractionally above and below 79c p bu, 
July 78%@79c, and there was some 
speculative demand for Sept 1 under 
78c. 
The crop prospects were generally 
regarded favorable. Our regular May 
report, giving details, will be found 
on an earlier page. The movement of 
wheat from farms to primary points 
was fairly liberal, and through win- 
ter wheat territory advices were gen- 
erally favorable for heavy develop- 
ment of the young plant. A report 
said Argentina’s surplus crop har- 
vested in Jan is turning out smaller 
than expected, and actually less than 
a year ago. 

After a show of strength early last 
week, due to wet weather in planting 
areas, corn subsequently ruled com- 
paratively dull and easy, with some 
fractional declines. The cash demand 
for shipping account chiefly on do- 
mestic orders was liberal. Some grain 
is being taken for export, but not 
enough to materially help prices. No 
2 in store was salable around 48c, 
May delivery a fractional discount, 
July and Sept close to 46c. 

Receipts of oats showed a good to- 
tal, and with promising crop condi- 
tions the market was indifferently sup- 


~ PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 











For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 























EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106A Quincy, Il. 


ported. The shipping trade was most. 
ly on domestic account, although £,); 
quantities were taken for export 
Standard oats in store salable at 327, 
32%c p bu, May about the same leve} 
July around 3lc and Sept 29c. 

The barley trade, though sma!) 
one of the strongest on the cerea! [js 
Prices held firm, with occasional] s]i:};; 
advances, Low grade malting 42@ 45, 
p bu, choice to fcy 50@55c, feed bar- 
ley 40@41c, screenings 30@40c. 

The season for timothy is well over 
offerings are limited and sales on the 
basis of about recent prices, with th, 
undertone one of comparative firm. 
ness, contract price around $3.25 p 
100 Ibs. Clover steady around 11.25 p 
100 lbs for contract prime, 


At New York, an exporter has this 
to say of the situation: “There is 
practically no corn at the seaboard 
and none wanted, except to fil! ola 
contracts and freights, for Argentina 
is offering all else wanted. There jis 
some Manitoba and: macaroni wheat 
here, but Argentina is underselling 
us. There are some cats here, but 
Russia is underselling us on those also 
and exporters are practically our of 
our markets,” uotations at this 
point range: No 2 mixed corn ‘Sc p 
bu in elevators, No 1 northern wheat 
93c, No 2 red do f o b, No 2 mixed 
oats 36% @37c, white clipped 38% ilc, 
rye 70c, malting barley 55@60c, feed- 
ing 50@52c, malt 65@68c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, a better feeling in the 
cattle trade prevailed. Shipper 
dently began to realize that the con- 
tinuous heavy marketing was what de- 





pressed prices, and consequently a 
lessening in arrivals was noted. Some 
grades of killing cattle advanced l0@ 
15c p 100 Ibs. Good to choice steers 


sold freely at $5@5.50 p 100 Ibs. Very 
fcy beeves sold up to 6@6.15, inferior 
and rough stock moved at 4@14.25 

Butcher grades of beeves did 
not share in the recent improvement 
of the latter. In fact, a sharp decline 
was noted in big heavy bulls, and me- 
dium to good cows recorded a slight 
loss. Good to choice fat cows ranged 
$3.75@4.60 p 100 Ibs, good to fcy heif- 
ers 3.75@5.10, stags ranged 2.75@4.60, 
killing bulls 2.50@4.30, feeding bulls 





2.75@3.20. Calves in heavy supply, 
and market weak; choice to extra 
veals 5@5.75, common to fair culves 
2.50@3.50. - 

Fluctuations in hog prices have 


proved comparatively few since mar- 
ket conditions were last outlined in 
these columns. The bearish campaig 
inaugurated by packers some time ago 
seems to have apparently petered out, 
and sellers are taking a more hope- 
ful view of the situation. Of course 
any sharp increase in receipts will 
have a depressing influence. Bulk of 
packing and shipping swine so! at 
$6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

The sheep market proved to be in 
the best shape for many weeks. Buy- 
ers’ orders were of more liberal! vol- 
ume, and they took hold of the fairly 
heavy offerings with alacrity. :00d 
to prime shorn wethers = ranged 
$5.50@5.85 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5.25 
@5.50,— bucks and stags 3704.25, 
wooled lambs 7@7.55, shorn lambs 6 
@6.35, feeding lambs 6.50@7.10, spring 
lambs 7@10. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sel! from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. [From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. Whe! 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, ap advance is usually secured 

Beans. 

At New York, the recent advances 
have been sustained. Pea beans $1.70 
@1.75 p bu, red kidneys 3.10, marrows 
$.10@8.15, white kidney 3.25, black 
turtle 3,40, yellow eyes 1.60, limas 3.20 

Apples. 

For full details of the fruit promise 
at thig early date, see “Our Specia 
Crop Reports” on a preceding p.se 

At New York, market lightly sup- 
plied and rules firm. Ben Davis $4.5) 
be p bbl, Spys 5@7, Baldwins 5@ 

50, Russets 4.50@5.50. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evap apples se!) 2! 

high figures; fey held at 12c p Ib 














ty iy sellg.. readily at 11@11%c, chops 
$3, 0@2.65 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 
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9@2.15, evap raspberries 30c p 
». nuckleberries 12@18c, cherries 
14@1dc. 

Eggs. 


At the opening of this month com- 
pined stocks of storage eggs at Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia were estimated to be only 354,- 
qoo cases against 872,500 in "05 and 
552,000 in ‘04. Total receipts at the 
four cities in March and April were 
9901,700 cases, a decrease of 227,000 
cases from the same time last year. 
These figures reflect how cold weather 
jn March restricted the egg output 
and upset calculations of speculators 
who looked for abnormally heavy sup- 
plies and low prices in April. 

At New York, a good demand exists 
on storage account. Fey locals bring 
“@2ic p doz, western firsts 17%@ 
18%4c, southerns 15@16%¢c, checks 
13% @l4e, duck eggs 18@22c, goose 
eggs 22@26c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


It is estimated that strawberry 
shipments from N C last week ex- 
ceeded 1000 cars. This week witness- 
es ancther heavy outgo. Growers say 
the total movement will go above 
00 cars, being a record breaker. 

Peaches @ normal blossom. Winter 
apples good prospects; summer and 
fall moderate; some damage by freeze 
of April 23.—[Dr E. L. M., Bedford 
Co, Va. 

Apples, pears and cherries very full 
bloom; peaches show few blossoms.— 
[A. B. K., Fairfield Co, O. 

Cranberry bogs in good condition 
and crop prospects promising.—[C. C. 
P, Oceana Co, N J. 

Fruit trees in good shape and: early 
indications, particularly for apples, 
are promising.—[C. A. H., Niagara Co, 
N Y. 


Peach prospect is good. Owing to 
high winds the recent cold snap did 
no damage.—[C. B., Sussex Co, Del. ws 

At New York, continued increases 
in the strawberry supply resulted in 
further depression in prices. Gener- 
al range for southern berries was 3 
@10c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York, fairiy large receipts 


but choice grades of hay sell well. 
Quotations are: Prime timothy 95c 
p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 5@70c, 


clover 60@65c, long rye straw do, cat 
and wheat 45@50c. 


Mill Feeds. 


The Listman Mill Co of La Crosse, 
Wis. quotes Elmco bran, based on 
Boston rates, at $22.25 p ton, shorts 
22.50, white middlings 24.50, mixed 
teed 22.75. 

At New York, market quite firm; 
advances noted on some feeds. City 
bran $23 p ton, middlings 23@25, red 
dog 26.50, screenings 17@18, cotton- 
seed meal 31, linseed oil meal 32. 


Onions. 

Likely about a 25% larger onion 
acreage in the Racine district.—[T. P., 
Kenosha Co, Wis. 

Onions a good stand and early pros- 
pects fine. About 125 a near New- 
land—[T. M., Jasper Co, Ind. 

A full acreage devoted to onions; 
crop up and doing well. No old stock 
in growers’ hands.—[P. G., Wayne 
Co, O. 

Acreage will be smallest known in 
years, Much stock held over and 
dumped; no sale at any price. Acre- 
age in '06 will be smallest in years.— 
[A. C. Co, Hardin Co, O. 


Big growers cutting acreage %; 
many small growers quitting. Area to 
crop will be much lighter than ’05.— 
[H. L, B., Madison Co, N Y. 

Onion acreage this year is a prob- 
lem. The serious losses of 05-6 have 
discouraged many and I should not be 
surprised at a 30% reduction.—[F. H. 
E., Syracuse, N'Y. 
my New York, not much doing in 
$i onions. Reds and yellows sell at 
*1@1.50 p bbl, whites 75¢@1.25 p bu, 
Southern shallots 75e@1 p 100 bchs. 
Eeypti in onions 2.25 p bag, Bermudas 
165@1.75 p cra. 


Potatoes. 


According to Traffic Mer MacInness,® 
pte shipments out of Aroostook Co, 
ine Over the Canadian Pacific for 
. ghey 1,195,800 bus. For the sea- 
Son “04-5 the outgo ov 
was 760,000 bus £0 over the system 


At New York, several sections are 


shipping freely and the ‘market for 





old potatoes was somewhat lower, but 
at the close of last week assumed a 
steadier tone. State and western 
stock brought 2.15@2.40 p 180 Ibs, 
European 1.90@2 p 168-lb sk, new Fla 
tubers 4.50@5.50 p bbl. 


Poultry. 

At New York, spring ducks more 
abundant and prices rule a shade eas- 
ier. General poultry market is in 
good shape. Live broilers command 
40@We p pr, fowls 14@14%c p Ib, 
young roosters 12c, old roosters 8%@ 


9c, turkeys 12%c, ducks 75@90c p 
pr, geese $1. 

dressed turkeys 16@20c p ib, fowls 
@1l4%c, ducklings 17@ squabs 2@ 


3.75 p doz. 
Vegetables, 

Farmers in this and Cortland Co 
are looking kindly at cabbage culture 
this year. Many believe there may be 
an enlargement in the acreage.—[Cor- 
respondent, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

In parts of Del canners are now 
signing "06 tomato contracts at $8 p 
ton. In some agreements there is a 
clause added: “Or equal to the best 
price offered by competitors.” 

At New York, hothouse cauliflower 
$3@7 P doz, cukes 5 p bx, lettuce 
75c@$1.25, radishes $2@ 100 bchs, 
rhubarb do, mushrooms 60@70c p Ib, 
tomatoes 15@20c, mint 30@50c p doz 
behs. Cress $1@1.75 p 100 bchs, south- 
ern tomatoes $2@4 p carrier, squash 
$1.50@2.50 p cra, spinach 50c@$1 p 
bbl, string beans 3.50 p bu, ro- 
maine $1@1.75 p bskt, southern rad- 
ishes }0@75c, Jersey rhubarb $1.50@2 
p 100 bchs. Parsley $2@2.75 bbl, 
peas $1.50@2 p bskt, peppers $1.50@ 
2.25 p carrier, okra $2.50@3.50, south- 
ern lettuce $1.50@3 p bskt, lima beans 
$5@7 p cra, kohl-rabi $3@4.50 p 100 
behs, kale 50@75c p bbl, h.rse-radish 
$4@5 p 100 lbs, egg plants $3@4.50 p 
bx. Southern cukes $2.50@3 p bskt, 
celery $2@3 p largs cs, new carrots $2 
@3.50 p 100 behs, new cabbage $1.50 
@2 p bbl-cra, new beets @5 p 100 
behs, Brussels sprouts 12@18c p at, 
asparagus $3@6 p doz behs, sweet po- 
tatoes $2@3.50 p bbl. 

Wool. 

At eastern markets prices are rul- 

ing steady. Boston quotations for 


eastern fine unwashed wool range 24 
@25c p Ib, %@% blood 31@34c. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PBICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston 

'06.. 21 20% 26 
05. .2614 @27 26% 24 
04. .20% @21 21 20%@21 

The commercial butter year ,05-6, 
which closed May 1, recorded unpre- 
cedented receipts at N Y. Arrivals 
at the metropolis aggregated 2,- 
510,000 pkgs and in addition to 
being a record breaker, exceeded 
receipts of 04-5 by 356,000 pkgs 
The average price of fcy cmy 
for 05-6 was 23.2c, against 23.6c in 
104-5, 22.3c in °03-4 and 26.6c in ’02-3. 
Receipts for '05-6 at Chicago were 
1,606,000 pkgs, against 1,506,000 in 
04-5. At Boston, they amounted to 
69,000,000 lbs, compared with 50,- 
900,000 in ’°04-5 

It is estimated that the capita aver- 
age consumption of butter in the U S 


is running about 20 ibs a year. In 
Canada and Denmark it is 22. Great 


Britain consumes about 19 Ibs p capita 
while Germany and several northern 
European nations use only 7 to 11 Ibs. 
In some of the Latin countries such 
as Spain and Italy, the p capita con- 
sumption is as low as 8 to 4 lbs. 

At New York, quotations have been 
lowered a trifle. Considerable dull- 
ness in offerings that lack quality. 
Storage stock somewhat sluggish. Fey 
western cmy moves fairly well at 20@ 
2ic p Ib, western factory 14@1li5c, dairy 
19@20c. 

At Boston, market somewhat irreg- 
ular but changes are not violent, 
choice ~western cmy brings 20%c p Ib. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, exporters are taking 
some new cheese at 10c p Ib, but are a 
trifle fussy about the quality. Old 
cheese is offered somewhat sparingly, 
and prices are well sustained at 14@ 


14%¢ p Ib. = 
At Boston, an uneventful but steady 
trade. Choice fall made cheese 14@ 


14% c p Ib, new 0c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 











WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR. 


BECAUSE—It will save you at least $10 to $15 per 
cow every year of use over any gravity setting or skimming 
process, and last you at least twenty years. 

BECAUSE—It will save you at least $5 per cow every 
year of use over any imitating cream separator, and last you 
from five to ten times as long. 

BECAUSE—In proportion to actual capacity and dur- 
ability, it is not only the best, but also the cheapest of cream 
separators, and saves its cost the first year of use. 

BECAUSE—It can be bought either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it actually pays for itself. 

BECAUSE—Being the first of separators it has always 
kept far in the lead, being protected by one important patent 
after another, and its sales are ten times those of all other 
machines combined. 

A new DE LAVAL catalogue explaining these facts and 
many others in detail is to be had for the asking. 




































The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Streets, 
CHICACO. 


109-113 Youville Square, 
MONTREAL. 









GENERAL OFFICES : 













1213 Filbert Street, 75 & 77 York Street, 
pHitapecpHia. /74CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 

9 & ll Drumm Street, NEW YORK. 14 & 1G Princess Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 














Your Children’s Children 


fn years to come will ise your foresight in 

having chosen Carey’s Roofing for all build- 

ings about the farm. Because it never loses its 

life and elasticity, Carey’s is known as the 

**time-proof root’’— f against fire, wind 

and moisture. Will not rot, rust, melt nor break. 
In the manufacture of 


CAREY'S... 
ROOFING 


FLEXIBLE 


only high grade materials are used. It is composed of a 
superior grade of woolen felt, asphalt cementand strong 


burlap—all run through h y steam rollers and com- 
pressed into solid, compact, flexible sheets, which are put 
up in rolls sufficient tocover 100square feet. You or your 

hand can easily and neatly layit. May be applied 
over leaky shingles or meta! roofs, 

Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads and in- 
sures a perfect and lasting union. The Carey Roof con- 
tracts and expands with the most severe weatherchanges, 
without in the least weakening or loosening the joints. 

Sold at manufacturers’ prices; shipped from our con- 
veniently located warehouses, insuring lowest freight 
rates. Write for FREE sample of Carcy’s Roofing, and 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
General Offices and Factories, 25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, 0, 
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Antise ptic 
Remedy 


For Family and Farm 


SLOAN S 
LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
618 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 



























BUY-—INGERSOLL’ S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Pactory. SAVE 50c a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
4. Vrue for Prices, Sampies, and 


©. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, brook.yn, N.Y. 
ENSILAGE 


Hii BLIZZAR CUTTER 


ili) with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unuiounted. Cut .. Ly, straw, 

Hil feed, etc. auy height. 
Strong, durable, At Pauly 

guar..n teed. W rite fur particulars 

how my & machine on trial, 
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a Send for new illustra- 
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Economy Silo 


No other silo is so b flame put 1 np or 
keeps ensilaxe in such per fectc ened lon. 
Absolutely air-tight all ovr, but doors 
are easily removed in less t .an a minute 
amimer or wrench. 

Dvorways are continuous from top to 
bottom, give easy access to the ensilage. 
gna cee oops forma perfect permanent 

der 

Unique in’ construction, made from 
best materials, and fully guaranteed. 

Write for free See caialogue O, 
with experience of users. 








Economy Silo and Tank Co., ; Frederick, Md, 


Over 70 sizes anu styles ivr drilling evther deep or 
shallow wells in any rind of soil or hoy = Mounted 
on wheels or on silla. With 
Strong, simple and durable. An my ‘amenable can 
Operate them e silv. BROS. for cat 


O3., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Steam Engines 


3 to 2% Horse Power, mounted or 
Stationary. Also 1, 2, and 3-Horse 
Tread Powers, 2 to 8 Horse Swecp 
sPowers, Separators, Corn- 
feeShellers, Feed Grinders, Fod- 
@ der Cutters, Wood Saws, Cul- 
9 ti rs, Land Rollers, Corn 
Planters, Potato Pigntere. 
MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pas 


= LAWN “FENCE 


Madeof Bteel. Lasts a life- 
time. we Dawe 20 A ts. 
i on ft Ch 
. Cheaper 
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Box 351 


(RM ome 
DOG POWERS kes: s:narsicne 
cream separators, 
churns, fan mills. 
HARDER MFG Gon washing mnchines, 
Box 13, Cobleskili, N 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
on Editorial. Page. 
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Cheapest , 


| rural post-wagon to pay its way and 


Overstreet and Postal Improvement. 


I wrote a sharp letter to Hon Jesse Overstreet, 
chairman house committee on postoffices, on April 
15, saying that if his position were correctly set 
forth in your paper, April 7, he had outlived his 
usefulness, and all that was left for him to do 
was to resign and go home, making way for a better 
man. He repled ‘under date of April 17: ‘The 
statement quoted by you as having come from me 
was not made by me.”’ He added that “the com- 
mittee has been and will be very busy, and just what 
can be doue he could not say.”—{[H, B. Parker, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


THE FOLLOWING ANSWER 


written by James L. Cowles, secretary 
postal progress league, 361 Broadway, 
New York, fully justifies the state- 
ments by this periodical. Mr Over- 
street’s utterances, confirmed by his 
actions, are correctly expressed in the 
language quoted. Alihough he may 
not have used the words with just this 
succinctness, his dicta:ion to congress 
and the country against postal im- 
provement is resented and will not be 
submitted to. Mr Cowles writes: 

As representative of, the postal 
progress league, on March 3) I pre- 
sented to Mr Overstreet a petition in 
behalf of our bill. (House resolution 
4549) providing for consolidation of 
third and fourth class mail matter 
and reducing the rate on general 
merchandise from 16 cents to 8 cents 
a pound... This is the old uniform 
parcels rate.of 1874, so long demanded 
by the postoffice department, in its own 
interest and that of the public. This 
petition, signed by  ex-postmasters 
general John Wanamaker, Cha-les 
Emory Smith and James A. Gary and 
by officers of leading commercial or- 
ganizations of Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, I presented to Mr Overstrest 
as typical.of the general sentiment of 
the country toward this proposed pos- 
tal improvement and in the confident 
expectation that, combined with other 
striking evidence to the same effect, it 
would at least result in securing a 
hearing on our measure. The bill, by 
the way, had just been indirsed by the 
legislatures of Massachusetts and New 
the way, had just becn indorsed by the 
national grange and approved by the 
egricultural interests gen>rally. 

Mr Overstreet absolute'y refused us a 
In a letter written a day 
or two !ater to American Agriculturist 
I stated Mr Overs'‘reet’s attitude 
as practically this: “I will not give 
a hearing on the bill to consolidate 
third and fourth class matter. I 
am unalterably opposed to any ex- 
tension of, or improvement in, the par- 
cels post. If I had my way, I woud 
also wipe out second-class matter.” 

Mr Overstreet now s2y3 that this 
statcment was not made by him and 
did not come from him, It very ac- 
curately expresses, none the less, his 
views as to the postoffice as stated by 
him to me on March 30, and when one 
of the editors of American Agricultur- 
ist presented him a copy of the editor- 
ial containing the above statement, Mr 
Overstreet did not dery it; accuracy. 
His actions, moreover, attest its tru‘h. 

For two sessions of congress, Mr 
Overstreet has refused the house of 
representatives an opportunity to even 
discuss the proposition to substitute 
the old simple parcels post of 1874 
with its uniform rate of 8 cents a 
pound on all merchandise for our 
present double-headed service with its 
complex rating.. This too in fece of 
the long continued recommendations 
of the postoffice department. 

For two sessions of congress, Mr Over- 
street has also persistently refused 
consideration of our bill providing for 
the fulf use of our rural post wagons 
and has continued the restriction of 


| the free rural service to the handling 


of letters, newspapers and four pound 
parcels of merchandise at 16 c-nts a 
pound. These rates are sro high and 
weights so small that the average 
post wagon, in its daily course of 25 
miles visiting 125 families, picks up 
less than 2 pounds of traffic a day, 
and brings in to the g-vernment less 
than 41 cents daily. The result is a 
net loss to the government of about 
$1.60 per day per wagon, on the en- 
tire outfit, over 32,000 men, horses and 
wagons, a. loss of over $70,000 a day 
or over $15,000,000 a year. 

It is manifest that a local parcels 
post, including in one class everything 
offered for transport within a rural 
route (at rates say 3 ounce parcels 
for 1 cent, 11 pounds for 5 cents, 39 
pounds for 10 cents, a barrel for 25 
cents), would not only enable the 


thus eliminate the postal deficiency, 
but would also be of enormous value 


ORGANIZE AND 


CO-OPERATE 



















HON JESSE OVERSTREET 


of Indiana, chairman house commit- 
tee.on postoffices and post roads. This 
is the man who stands in the. way of 
postal improvement and who dictates 
to the public and to congress a7ainst 
any improvement in the postal service. 





to the rural public, serving over 4,000,- 


000 families. 


But to this proposition Mr Over- | 


street gives no heed. The one ques- 
tion which seems to recur c-nstantly 
to Mr Overstreet is this: “‘What can 
be done toward turning over the cir- 
culation of public intelligence, the cir- 
culation of magazines and newspapers 
to the express companies? How can 
congress be persuaded to increase the 
tax on the circulation of magazines 
and newspapers? And to find out a 
practical method of a-comonlishing 
this, an item of $25,000 was added to 
the postal appropriation bill of this 
year. 

I am not imputing wrong motives 
to Mr Overstreet in these statements. 
But if he believes, as some men do, 
that the entire business of the post- 
office is an infringement on private 
enterprise that ought never to have 
been inaugurated, or if he would re- 
strict the postoffice to the mere hand- 
ling of letters, then the public welfare 
demands that he shal! not continue to 
determine the postal legislation of the 
United States. 

The postoffice is the simplest mech- 
anism ever devised for human a1- 
vancement. Instead of restricting ths 
cent-a-pound periodical post it might 
be extended to all kinds of merchan- 
dise. If this could be accomplished at 
the present session of congress, it 
would mean almost resurrection from 
death to life of our stricken friends in 
California. 
United States practically one great 
city, within which the postal machine 
would move to and fro like a shuttle, 
weaving a web of concord and pros- 
perity everywhere. 


Co-operation in Ireland. 








In Europe wonderful strides have 
been made along co-operative lines in 
distributing farm produce. Out of the 
abundance of testimony available, one 
brief instance of the situation across 
the water is named; scores of others 
might be. A couple of seasons ago 
agricultural co-operation in Irelard 
celebrated its 10th anniversary with 
703 co-operative societies, having a 
total membership of 71,000 farmers, 
and an aggregate trade in one year 
of $5,900,00 The dairy interests were 
by far the largest 

The success of the co-operative 
movement in dairying led to the for- 
mation of the Irish agricultural or- 
ganization, and the work has taken 
shape in bringing other farm commod- 
ities under the co-operative system; 
poultry, fruits, garden products, etc. 
Those identified with the management 
insist on packing farm products along 
modern lines, this counting for much 
in the final disposition of the goods. 
Each society has found it. necessary. 
to give special prominence to the in- 
struction of its members. 
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Freezers 


please both the Jack Sprat : 
who likes cream, anu the wife , 
who likes sherbet, by making 
any 2 flavors at 1 treezing. 

y other way of making two 
flavors means two freezings, 
with double ice and sonar. 

Do it sitting down, easily 
rocked lever . eliminates “all tire- 
A double dasher 
















dition, all the patented ine- 

roverncuts em. y its mahersin 
heir Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 
Freezera—darible pails bound with 
electric welded wire hoops, cans with > 
drawn steel bottoms that cannot fall 
out, and automatic scrapers. 
ne our dealer to show Fs 

at the American Twin 

reezer. 
Bookl-t * Frozen Sweets,” 
by Mrs. Rorer, FREE. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia. 













W.L. Douc.as 


$3:2°& *3° SHOES? 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Clit Edge Lino 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
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>s CapiTaAL £2,50000¢) 
w.L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN'S $3.50 SHOES THAN ARY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WOR(D. 


$10, 000 REWARD to anyone who c 
disprove this statement 
». I could take you into mv three large factories 
it Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
one with which every | pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why L. eg orf $3.50 stioes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear: ger, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
W. L. Douglas Stron cad Mads Shoes for 
We £ School & 
ion. 4 af $2,$7.75, pee -5U 
A —Ins “¥ 2s aving 
noAut ON: no substitute. None genuine 
without bis name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
‘Write for filustrated Catalog. 
‘W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 


FOR INFORMATION: 





As to Fruit ane Trucking Lands, Grazing Lan(s, Soll 
bay DS Virginia, North ‘and South (Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida and along 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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without warming 


reservoir. With high warm 
ing closet, porcelain lin 
reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 813.96; large. roomy oved, 
six cooking holes, body mace 
of cold rolied steel. Duplex 
rate; burns wood or coal. 
andsome nicke! t mings, 
highly polished. 
OUR TERMS the 





find it exactly as $ 
ed, the biggest barca) in ) you 
ever saw, equa: ves 


retailed for dc '  OUF 

price, return it to us. We 

will pay freight both vs. 

CUT THIS AD OUT, ons ak us ond we wil) mat 

Scaslee wy velees Fine our tove catalogue. 
& n’t buy eget 


‘ou get it 
RVIN SMITH GO, GHIGAGO. ILL 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Rev Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 
preside over @ church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
vious to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters, He is young and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm, 
the Henderson home especially attractive, but will 
not allow himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is a general understanding that she will some 
day become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter. He becomes jealous 
of Gordon and avers that the latter is not in sym- 
pathy with the South. Meanwhile national affairs 
reach a climax, Gordon is compelied to declare 
himself and is loyal to the Union. He is dis- 
missed from his church and accepts appointment 
as chaplain in Union army. Jessie Henderson meets 
him just before his departure. 

CHAPTER V. 

ORDON stepped for- 
ward eagerly, holding 
out_his hand as he did 
so. “Miss Jessie!” he 
eried. “What a fortu- 
nate meeting. I was 
wishing and hoping 
that by some chance I 
might see you.” 

She drew herself up haughtily, ig- 
noring his outstretched hand. “The 
person who cannot call upon me in 
my father’s parlor, need expect no rec- 
ognition upon the public highway. 
Will you be so good as to allow me to 
YASS. 

, “No, no, not yet! I am going away 
to-morrow, forever, Will you not give 
me a single kind word of farewell?” 

“Why should I?” she asked. “I 
have been told that you are going to 
join the ranks of the tyrants who op- 
press us. You go to help our enemies 
to take from us all that we hold dear. 
You go to fight—and murder those 
who have been your warmest friends. 
You will be sworn to take the life of 
my brother, your truest friend, if you 
should chance to meet him. O, how 
horrible! Does such a traitor deserve 
one kind word of farewell? Never!” 

“You are mistaken,” he cried des- 
perately. “I do not go to fight. I 
will carry no arms. I will shed no 
blood. My mission is to care for the 
souls of men, to nurse their wounded 
bodies, to bury the dead and to write 
messages to the living. My mission 
will be to render assistance to the un- 
fortunate ones who fall in this cruel 
war. Whether they wear the blue or 
the gray makes no difference to a 
chaplain, when they are suffering. If 
the fortunes of war throw my former 
friends into my care, you may rest as- 
sured that all that I can lawfully do 
to assist them will be done. Then, 
for the sake of the pleasant days which 
we have left behind us, will you not 
bid me Godspeed ?” 

“No,” she said, a note of sorrow tak- 
ing the place of the bitterness in her 
voice. “To bid you Godspeed would 
be to acknowledge the righteousness 
of your cause, and that I can never 
do. I can only tell you that I am 
supremely sorry that you have turned 
against us, and that the memory of 
past friendship must be effaced by the 
thought that you were unworthy of it.” 

“And you will not even say good- 
bye?” he asked beseechingly, holding 
out his hand again. She clasped her 
hands firmly behind her. “A Hender- 
Son never joins hands with a traitor,” 
She said, 

“Then I can only say goodbye, and 
God bless you. You may forget our 
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friendship and exe¢rate my name, but 
so long as I live I will remember you 
and the happy days I have spent in 
your company, Farewell.” 


He looked earnestly into her face 
for a moment, then turned abruptly 
and vanished from her sight. 

A few days later, from a secluded 


Spot on the bluff, she watched the 
Union regiment as it gathered in the 
Streets below her, tharched to the 


boat, and sailed away up the river 
towards Louisville. She told herself 
that it was merely curiosity that 
caused her to watch so eagerly, to 
Strain her eyes for a last glimpse of 
the boats, but curiosity could not ac- 
count for the flood of tears that came 
when the steamer with its load of 
traitors” had disappeared ground the 
bluffs above the town. 

News from the front” absorbed all 
=~ in interest during those momen- 
ous years of the war. Dick Hender- 
con and Howard Bentley had been 
ee to join the army of Virginia, and 
ought through those fearful and 


bloody battles that carried sorrow to 





EVENINGS 


North and South alike. The 23rd 
Kentucky cavalry was put under Kil- 
patrick’s command and drifted away 
down through Kentucky and Tennes- 
see to the far-famed Cumberland val- 
ley and the northern borders of Geor- 
gia. In the peace and seclusion of 
her father’s library Jessie Henderson 
studied the maps of the campaigns, 
and with feverish anxiety her slender 
fingers traced the courses of the two 
armies as they swayed back and forth 
in the varying fortunes of war. 

In Virginia her heart was with the 
South and she exulted in each victory; 
but in the account of every engage- 
ment of the army of Tennessee, her 
anxieties were all for Kilpatrick’s 
men, and she could not rest until full 
accounts of all casualties reached her. 
And yet she told herself that all her 
heart was devoted to the South—that 
she hated every man who raised up 
his hand against her—that she wished 
every Federal soldier might be swept 
from the face of the earth. And 
usually she ended up with a torrent 
of tears. Such is the inconsistency of 
woman. 

Suffering and loss swept over the 
land in the days that followed. 

Freed by the emancipation procla- 
mation, the slaves left their masters 
and deserted the plantations that had 
been their homes. The fields were 
desolate, the barns were emptied of 
their stores. Those who had been ac- 
counted wealthy were reduced to 
poverty, and they who had never 
known labor were obliged to provide 
for their own necessities. 

The slaves from Henderson's plan- 
tation joined in the excited exodus, 
and the negro quarters were hushed in 
unwonted silence. Ere many days, 
tiring of their aimless liberty, finding 
themselves helpless and unprovided 
for in the great strange world, quite 
a number of the Henderson slaves re- 
turned and settled down in the fa- 
miliar cabins. Thus, with the whole 
land distracted by hopes and fears 
and sorrows and privations, time slow- 
ly wore away. 

Early one morning in December, 
Jessie Henderson went out for a walk. 
She had passed a restless, sleepless 
night, and a presentiment of evil op- 
pressed her spirit. 

So with the early dawn she went 
out to walk off her restlessness. She 
strayed slowly down her favorite path 
among the trees, but had not gone 
far when she was startled by seeing a 
man sitting on the ground near the 
path. He was dressed in the common- 
est of clothing, and an old, battered 
valise lay beside him. “A refugee!” 
Jessie murmured, and turned hastily 
to retrace her steps, when a groan of 
anguish reached her ear. 

She hesitated but a moment, divided 
between pity and fear, then taking a 
few steps nearer to the stranger, she 
said: “Sir, have you hurt yourself?” 

The man looked up quickly. “Jes- 
sie!” he exclaimed. 

She gave a cry of surprise and went 
swiftly to his side. More than two 
years had passed since Rev Kenneth 
Gordon had said farewell to her in 
that very spot. The handsome young 
man in clerical dress who had left 
her that day, bore little resembiance 
to this man with the long hair, rough 
beard, and common clothing of a day 
laborer, but the voice, the eyes, the 
smile, were undoubtedly those of the 
minister. In her surprise Jessie for- 
got that he was “an enemy” and “a 
traitor.” The bitterness of her anger 
hgd been lost in the months of anx- 
ious watching over the fate ané fort- 
unes of Kilpatrick’s men. Her -riend 
had come back again. He was safe. 
But how and why had he come, and 
why did he appear in such a condition 
in that lonely place at that early hour? 
She poured out her questions excited- 
ly, while her hand lay clasped in his, 
forgetful of the fact that in that very 
spot she had proudly declared: “A 
Henderson never joins hands with a 
traitor.” 

He looked: her steadily in the eyes 
as he answered: “Miss Jessie, my life 
my honor, are in your hands. You 
have forgotten that I still belong to 
the federal army, while all your sym- 
pathies are upon the other side. I had 
hoped to be able to visit and leave this 
neighborhood without meeting any of 
my former friends, but accident has 
thrown us together. I was sent here 
by my superior officers on a mission 
of great importance. Already my 
presence has become known to the 
Confederate leaders, and a price has 
been set upon my head.” 

“A spy!” she gasped, drawing her 
hand quickly from his clasp. 


AT HOME 


“No, no, never that!” he exclaimed. 
“May I trust you? 
honor, my life into your 
issues of war, the prejudices of years, 
the loyalty to your own side, for the 
sake of hundreds of helpless and des- 
titute women and children whom you 
have numbered among your neighbors 
and friends? I am helpless in your 
hands, “Since a slip of the foot has 
strained my ankle so that I am un- 
able to walk. I cannot take a step 
toward safety without your assistance. 
To remain here for an hour longer is 
perilous. Can you look upon me once 
more as a friend, as a minister to the 
poor and distressed, and help me but 
a little?” 

The girl’s heart was torn between 
desire to help this friend who had 
grown so dear to her through absence 
and danger, and loyalty to the cause 
of which he was an avowed enemy. A 
terror for his personal safety took 
hold upon her. 

“Tell me quickly. If you are no 
spy—if your presence here does not 
endanger the cause of the South—lI 
can at least keep silence,” she said. 

“My mission is filled with danger, 
but it carries no wrong to any one in 
this community. Yet the guerrillas 
would give much to secure me. As you 
know, Kilpatrick, under Sherman, is 
now marching to the sea. Ere the 
army left Atlanta they received their 
pay, which has been due them for 
some time past. The men could not 
carry their money with them on so 
perilous a march. At the same time, 
their families here at home were des- 
titute and suffering for this very sup- 
port. So $35,000 of the amount was 
entrusted to my keeping, and I was 
sent here to distribute it among these 
people whom you have known and re- 
spected ail your life.” 

She gave a gasp of dismay. “You 
have all that money with you?” 

“All in this valise, except $10,000 
which has already been given to those 
to whom it belonged. I have been 
here for nearly a month, most of that 
time in hiding on your own plantation. 
But for this unfortunate accident, I 
would now be safely hidden from 
those who are eagerly seeking me and 
the treasure I carry. Now, will you 
help me to safety, or will you leave 
me here for my enemies—your friends 
—to take me?” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Chums. 


ANNA J. GRANNIS, 





ay pe he goes to town each da 
ay off behind the hill; 
He says he has to anyway, 
They need him at the mill 
I always kiss him when he goes, 
And kiss him when he comes— 
I guess most everybody knows 
That pa and 1 are chums. 
Sometimes he stands me on his head— 
my! then aren’t we tall? 
But when I’m on the floor instead, 
I’m not a man at all. 
And sometimes when we laugh and 
- shout, 
My ma says “What a noise! 
There isn’t any man about, 
But only just two boys.” 
And then we hide and make belief 
We're going to run away, 
Till ma takes out her han’terchief, 
And cries for us to stay. 
Pa says until they make of me 
A great big, gentle man. 
He’ll stay my chum, and he will be 
As little as he can. 


Then ma she laughs, and looks up high, 
(She has to, he’s so tall), 

To see the twinkle in his eye— 
Jus’ zif pa could be small! 

He leaves mamma right here with me, 
And tells me every day 

That he jus’ ’pends on me to see 
She doesn’t run away. 

I ess most everybody knows 

at pa and I are chums; 

He’s going to look like me I s’pose~ 

Hooray! and here he comes! 








WHAT FLOWER DOES THIS SUGGEST? 





Dare I give my | 
keeping? | 
More than that—can you set aside the | 
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Don’t Be Downed 


Many a man, young 
and old, has given way 
to discouragement be- 
cause he thought he was 
“no good,” when the. 
trouble was that he was 
trying to do the wrong 
work. 

But if you are ambi- 
tious, intelligent, capable 
of development in sales- 
manship and want to be 
your own man, and the 
wearied man of no 
“job,” then we can be 
helpful to you and you 
to us. No “job” you 
ever had is as potential, 
is as big for the future, 
as large in what it leads 
to, as a connection with 
the sales department of 
Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue SaT- 
uRDAY Eveninc Post. 


The commissions are large, as 
large on new sales as on old, pay- 
able at once, and apply alike on 
regular prize distributions of 
$5,000.00 a month and special 
awards of nearly $100,000.00 in 
the year. 


Write and ask how. 
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Tas Curtis Postisumc Company 
1820-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. :| 


Piano a Month — 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

est oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bonght 
by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for solong atime. We have 
been selling pianos for forty years, andour 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano. 

Your old piano or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 

C.J. HEPPE & SON, 

6th and Thompson Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
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"Get the Jewel Steel Range Book 





Simpson - Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


Unapproached by other calicoes for 
beauty of design, fastness of color and 
durability of fabric. 

Good for all-the-year-’round wear. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 





Three generations of Simpsons 


EDDY. ‘STONE have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 















You want to know the facts before buying—you want to 
avoid any possibility of getting an unsatisfactory steel range. 
These are reasons why you should send at once for our mew 
book and learn all about 

JEWEL STEEL RANGES 
(Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere) 

This book tells inside facts about steel range build- J 
ing and gives information that will enable you to 
make your choice with perfect confidence. Tells © 
about the Jewel improved construction—how Jewels 4 
do baking better and quicker with less effort and 
how and why Jewels 

SAVE ONE-THIRD THE FUEL 
It illustrates the Jewel Double Walled, Hand 
Riveted, t Co m; the scientifically — nee : 
designed fire boxes; the direct flue construction; the Trussed Top Plates that 
do not warp or crack, and a score of other improvements that you must have in / 
order to secure greatest fuel economy, durability and satisfaction. é 


Look for the Jewel Trade Mark ,“.; 


For more than forty years it has stood for all that is best ” Detrolt 
in stove and range building. Over 4,000,000 Jewels F Stove 
now in use, / Works 


Se or Free Book today. fill in attached coupon ,/ 
and zal at once to , _ Detroit, Mich. 
¢ Bend me the Jewel 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS / °=™ i 


“Largest Stove Plant im the World” F 
DETROIT CHICAGO / sdéress' —______. 
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material, by the latest and most approved methods. 
The Old Homestead Shoe is a favorite with the farmer and 
with the man whose work requires a shoe with comfort and great 
durability. @ This shoe wears like iron, has solid double soles and 
strong, pliable Kangaroo Kaf uppers. 

Sent anywhere in the United States upon 


receipt of . 25c per pair 

< oD O should be added 
for delivery charges if you are unable to 
procure them of your local dealer, 


We have seven enormous modern factories making 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, and children, and 
have been practical shoemakers for forty years. 


Our shoes are ‘‘ a treat for the feet.’’ 
Write to-day for free catalog 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 8 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gold Coin Ranges "3" | 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privilege of 
A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 

Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money at once, Gold ’ 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our 
Cat It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Wak St., Troy, N. ¥. 

(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


Original GrangeGroceryHouse 


THORNTON BARNES, 
223 North Water Street, 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 





























Pure Coods, 
Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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Holding a Child’s Confidence. 
BY MOTHER OF FOUR. 

Dear Host and Tablers: To gain and 
hold a child’s confidence, learn its ideal 
and live up to it. You will seldom 
find it necessary to step down unless 
the child has had undesirable com- 
panions. If a boy’s ideal isa man who 
loves animals and can do anything 
with them, but who has bad habits, 
commend his accomplishments unre- 
servedlly, but point out how much 
finer a man he would be to conquer 
the habits. Then give him some pet 
you yourself can teach him to train. 
You will immediately become his hero 
and your lightest word will command 
his attention. It will take ingenuity 
to hold him but it can be done. 

I know a man who is the chum of 
his two sons, who are 16 and 18 years 
of age. They dress and go out just 
the same as their companions, but 
their father always accompanies them, 
dressed equally well, and makes their 
interests his own in a friendly, not 
arbitrary way. Evenings at home are 
spent reading or playing games with 
the boys. 

If money is none too plenty and 
amusements thereby restricted, there 
are still possible long walks in the 
woods and the study of nature’s thou- 
sand secrets; home made snowshoes 
and skis, and where possible boats 
can be built at small expense. Don't 
try to comé down too far to the chil- 
dren’s level. Treat them as men and 
women just ready to enter their full 
estate. Romp with them; be one of 
them; but when an opinion is in- 
volved treat the children respectfully, 
and elevate or change their opinions 
by suggestion, not by command. If a 
little girl asks her mother to wear a 
pale blue ribbon in her hair and 
mother says, “Of course I’ll wear a 
ribbon if you wish me to, dear, but 
wouldn’t this black one look better?” 
ten to one the child will say, “Yes, 
mamma, and may I wear a black one 
when I grow up?” 

THE SANE VIEW OF CHILDHOOD. 

It is wonderful how sanely children 
look on life when it comes to vital 
principles. They love justice and wil- 
lingly make little sacrifices if encour- 
aged to do so and commended in the 
doing. 
~ But more than any other immediate 
influence I think the parents attitude 
toward one another governs the moral 
tone of child life. If honor and affec- 
tion are expressed in their bearing and 
conversation, faithfulness to one an- 
other and love of right will be fos- 
tered in the children and they will 
cling to those to whom they are most 
dear. 

I wish, in all reverence, that the 
Bible contained one_more command- 
ment, a double one: “Mothers, teach 
thy children to honor their father, 
that when they are grown to maturity 
they may honor thee,” and the same 
precept transversely worded addressed 
to fathers. 

Do not keep the sacred things of life 
in the safety deposit vault of conven- 
tionality. Make your children your 
sympathetic eonfidants in everything, 
from a scratched finger to the deep 
and holy mysteries of life and im- 
mortality. 





Frankness the Keynote. 


BY A MOTHER. 





Dear Host and Tablers: I believe 
the best way for parents to retain the 
confidence of their children and at 
the same time have perfect control 
over them, 
frankness with them on all subjects, 
The fondest parent sometimes grows 
tired of the ceaseless questions 
prompted by the insatiable curiosity 
of childhood, and yet among all our 
duties this is our first and highest 
work in life, to satisfy this curiosity 
and instill in our little ones pure, 


is to exercise absolute: 










high ambitions and a clear 


under. 
standing of the work God ex» “- 
them. ; 

We may shrink from unveiliig the 
sacred mysteries of sex and h to 
the innocent minds -of our young chijj. 
dren, yet it is an absolute necessity 
that they should know them 1 all 
their life they will regard with ; ider 
reverence the parent who lovi y and 
frankly reveals to them these i) nt 
and vital facts, rather than have 
them learn them in a perverted sense 
from- the obscenity of -playmates, as 
they are sure to do. The average 
child gets at these truths much ner 
than is generally supposed a her 
the information is gained ou the 
home, it is apt to be in a way whic} 
gives the child a false impression of 
beautiful truths which mig! ea 
dear and tender secret between parent 
and child, 

So long as we may keep our little 
ones sheltered within our ho: and 
when at play we may well k from 
them this knowledge, but just sure- 
ly as we send them to a publi hool 
they go, in a measure, out of our 
lives. Let us have the bond faith 
and love 'so strong and true that they 
will never hesitate to come to with 
any confidence. Do not some of us 
remember when our own eager ques- 
tionings were met with evasive replies 
and prevarications? And \, soon 
learned that our parents were not to 
be relied on for certain information 
and it must come from some other 
source. In later years, nothing can 
ever entirely make up and establish 
the close relationship that is missed 


between a child and the parent who 
fails in this great duty. 





The Open Forum. 





Dear-Host: I also am 
of four noisy, healthy boys 
The oldest, a boy of eight y: 
never. told me a lie in his life. 
don’t think they are perfect! They 





are naughty sometimes and I get out 
of patience and sorely tried, but I do 
as Mrs Hale said, the best I can from 
day to day. I don’t believe in too 


much whipping:~I think it is not 
good for children and makes them 


cruel ‘to animals and children smaller 
than themselves.—[John’s Wife 
Dear Host: I was greatly impressed 
by your words in regard to the re 
quest of James Ellsworth for advice 
as to how best to become | com- 
rade of his children. I think it 4 
very worthy subject for discussion. 
It is indeed the most beautiful thing 
in life, this close comradeship between 
parents and child. I can give Mr 
Ellsworth an instance of such an unh- 
derstanding between a mother and 
her children. She is not stro g and 
has to do her work at a great disad- 


vantage, but she is never too busy to 
notice the first flowers th: re 
gather for her in the spring 





her stop in her busiest mo! ts to 
put a ‘hold back on little Kathryns 
harness, for the old wooden tle was 
a bad horse and had to hav rong 
harness, This mother must e with 


the children the first robin th: 


in the spring. They never forget 
save a portion* of candy for and 
the dirtier and the more “! sy” it 
looks the greater the effort to make 
them feel that she appreciates it just 
the same. Kathryn and her brother 
are sometimes very naughty and stren- 
uous meastres have to be taken, but 
the perfect confidence of the -_—~ 


in the mother is not destroyed 


they are very fond of their father 
their “chum” is their mothe I do 
hope this subject will be written on to 
greater length and that Mr Ells ra 


will hear-from the many wise pare 
among the Tablers.—[Aunt Patience. 





No, the starboard of a steamer is 
not reserved for star boarders. 
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Love’s Handmaid. 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 





There passed me as I journeyed forth 
one day, ¥ 
A figure in habiliments of gray. 

The figure raised to me a beckoning 
hand :— : 
“Nay! nay!” I said, 
command.” 


“I wait for Love’s 


Onward I fared through noonday heat 
and blaze, 


Through gruesome darkness and 
through tangled maze, 
Nor passed again that figure clad in 


gray; 

Ben Love I met not on my lonesome 
way. 

Weary and footsore, hard oppressed 
by Pain, 

I sought once more the highway to 
regain. 


“My life has felt so much of grief 
and loss 

I have no longer strength to bear my 
cross,” 


I cried; but even as I toiled along 
I felt Love’s presence and my heart 


grew strong. 

I raised my eyes—my partner on the 
way 

Was robed from head to foot in sober 
gray. 


“I knew thee not when first we met.” 
I said. 

Love laid her hand upon my tired 
head 

And whispered: 
things plain; 

Thine eyes were opened by my hand- 
maid, Pain.” 


“Sorrow maketh all 


etl 


An Ideal Farm Flower Garden. 








The farm flower garden should be 
such as will give the farmer or his 
wife the largest amount of satisfac- 
tion and the least amount of trouble 
and expense. No farm is complete 
without a flower garden but many 
seem to be thus deficient, mainly be- 
cause flowers are thought to be a 
trouble. This is a mistake which 
usually results from having tried to 
grow plants that require considerable 
attention. It is easily possible to have 
a succession of bloom all summer with, 
only six kinds of flowers if a proper 
choice is made. 

Out of a list of more than 100 vari- 


eties, the following are of the easiest 
culture. Phlox will furnish a great 
variety of colors and forms from 
white to purple and red. For bouquets 
and vases it is one of the choicest, 


and will furnish an ample supply of 
blossoms from May until frost. Ce- 
losia or cockscomb starts to bloom in 
early summer and continues until frost 
to produce spikes of feathery comb- 
like dark red and yellowish flowers. 
As a bouquet flower it is very satisfac- 
tory because it retains its freshness 
for weeks. Verbena, a half-hardy per- 
ennial generally grown as an annual, 
blooms freely the first season from 
seed, from mid-summer until frost. 
It has beautiful variations in color in- 
ae red, pink, purple, blue and 
white. 

Everyone loves the dahlia which 
blooms from July until frost. Its 
showy flowers are produced in great 
variety by the numerous named sorts. 
Their forms exhibit wonderful varia- 
tions from the open single flowered 
kinds to the loose straggly cactus- 
flowered sorts on the one land to the 
globular show and dainty pompon on 
the other. The nasturtium is also as 
much loved as the dahlia. It is of two 
general kinds, namely the climbing 
and the dwarf. Each produces abun- 
dant flowers in various shades of yel- 
low, light red and maroon, and suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in dry sunny 
situations where practically nothing 
else will grow. 

The sweet pea is queen of the gar- 
den. It is the only one of this list that 
has a pronounced fragrance and it is 
one which exhibits the greatest variety 
of color which ranges from dark pur- 
ple through various shades to light 
blue and white and from pale pink to 
deep maroon. Another great favorite 
is the corn flower whose deep blue 
blossoms are born in great profusion. 
Any soil will suit this plant and so 
will any situation. 

A dozen plants of all of these except 
Sweet pea will.supply a family with 
ample bloom for months: Twenty feet 


= ae will be sufficient for the sweet 


In order to prolong the sea- 


. rebels, 


_ them to ‘the home. 


OUT OF DOORS 


son it is advisable to cut off the flow- 
ers as soon as they have opened well 
and to prevent the formation of seeds. 
Other than this only the most common 
cultivation is necessary; namely, the 
keeping the surface loose and free 
from weeds. Many other flowers are 
beautiful, but require too much work 
for the busy farmer’s wife and do not 
grow tall enough to be attractive. 
Pansies require too much work and 
asters bloom for only a very~short 
time. Otherwise these two general 
favorites of city gardens would be in- 
cluded in this farm list. 


Ant Manners ond Misdemeanors. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things, 
I’'m_sure we shouid all be as happy 
as kings.’’—[Stevenson. 

Solomon may have been passing 
wise in some matters, but when he dic- 
tated to his stenographer the sen- 
tence: “The ants are a people not 
strong,” he.was far away from facts, 
for, in comparison to their size, the 
ants are mentally, physically, and 
perhaps morally head and shoulders 
above the rest of the animal king- 
dom, not omitting man. While the 
“great unfeathered’’ may be justified 
in assuming their superior intelligence, 
when it comes to brute strength, any 
insignificant ant is a Samson and Her- 
cules in one and some to spare. In 
regard to their morals, it is a ques- 
tion a bit difficult to determine, but 
from all evidence to the contrary (ac- 
cording to ant lights) never, by even 
so much as @ hair’s breadth, does one 
stray from the straight and narrow 








path, or, if it does, doesn’t live to 
tell the tale, so swift and sure is ant 
judgment. 


But to return to the question of per- 
sonal strength, to say nothing of the 
energy and endurance of ant girls, 
for all ants worth mentioning, saving 
the matron mother of the multitude, 
are maiden ants, did we possess their 
physical power in relation to our size 
we should be easily able to cart off 
the Rocky mountains or build a great 
American pyramid while you wait, or 


Af ; 





SCENES FROM ANT LIFE.. 
At A is shown the natural brush 


and comb of an ant’s foreleg. Below 
an ant is milking an aphid, while to 
the right another dresses her anten- 
nae. Immediately above are two ants 
at play. 





lug off a whale and an elephant in 
either hand. Not only are ant-ladies 
strong, but they are brought up to 
use their strength to the best advan- 
tage. And too, ant generals (gener- 
alesses, it should be) are the strictest 
disciplinarians in the world, for does 
an ant under their charge show the 
least inclination to shirk her job, off 
goes her head without further argu- 
ment, a most effective method of quell- 
ing insubordination. 

The Saubas, or leaf-cutting ants of 
Mexico, are one of the most rigorous 
species in the matter of commanding 
obedience. These ants use fresh 
leaves to line their various apart- 
ments, a share of the house-fitting 
that is done by gangs over whom spe- 
cial guards are stationed at regular 
intervals, and does a shiftless “leaf- 
lady” try to palm off a dried or un- 
serviceable bit of material, she is at 
once sent back for new, and if she 
is yanked out of the ranks, 
chopped up and thrown in a heap. 
funny business is this leaf gathering. 
Wher fresh material is required one 
or more gangs start out, select the leaf 
or plant and clip from the leaves suit- 
able pieces, which are thrown down 
to another gang, who catch and carry 
Sometimes both 








cutting and carrying is done by the 
Same gang of ants, but this method 
is not their systematic way of doing 
things. 

PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 

But it is with the ant’s personal 
habits rather than her feats. of 
strength, that this paper hastodo. Al- 
though such an indefatigable worker, 


and very near sighted into the bar- 
gain, she is as careful of her small 
person as any lady of quality. Ants 


possess very valuable adjuncts in their 
thread-like, thirteen-jointed antennae 
which are supposed to carry thirteen 
different sensations to the brain. It 
has been discovered that the first joint 
recognizes the colony’s own special 
ant-hill; another the numerous rela- 
tions; a third the various foot-path- 
ways leading home, and the next, eggs 
and larvae. The rest of the antennae 
functions have not been determined, 
but are doubtless very essential to an 
ant’s welfare. 

Ants are very hygienic creatures 
permit no untidiness about their 
homes, and are also great sticklers for 
personal cleanliness. On every ant’s 
front feet grow natural combs and 
brushes of stiff hairs and bristles 
which are used to keep neat various 
parts of their bead-like bodies and 
delicate antennae. Not only do they 
spend much time on their own toilet, 
but are always ready and willing to 
assist a “lady friend’ to straighten a 
refractory hair or remove a modicum 
of dust. And they are thirsty as well, 
and can get along better without food 
than without water. They have even 
been known to get ridiculously tipsy 
on fermented fruit juice, the result of 
the deteriorating influence of some of 
their human associates, who are so 
ready and willing to demoralize the 
whole animal kingdom, themselves in- 
cluded. 

CAPTIVES IN BONDAGE. 


An ant colony that does not own 
the conventional number of slaves is 
quite beyond the social pale. Many 
species bring up (for slave ants are 
usually raised from eggs or young lar- 
vae stolen or raided from neighbor- 
ing colonies), their small black sis- 
ters to fetch and carry, nurse and 
tend, and, in fact, assume all the cares 
of housekeeping, leaving the Amazon- 
fan monopolists to gad about, talk 
ant suffrage, or “loaf and invite their 
souls” after the fashion of some of 
their human congeners. 

Ants, however, are not without 
some other questionable qualities, for 
not only are they selfish little brats, 
but would sacrifice all of their near- 
est relatives for the sake of some 
sweetened dainty. The honey ants of 
Texas go so far as to imprison and fat- 
ten a selected number of their com- 
rades, and when comes winter and a 
shortage of the food supply, these ant 
victims are carved and served up at 
their epicurean feasts. 

Dr Ludwig Buchner, who has writ- 
ten such an interesting work on Mind 
in Animals tells of a scheme utilized 
by some ants to serve their own ends 
that would not meet with the approv- 
al of the humane society, did such an 
organization exist in antdom., “2 
maple tree standing on the ground of 
the manufacturer, Vollbaum, of Elb- 
ing, swarmed with aphids and ants. 
In order to check the mischief, the 
proprietor smeared about a foot width 
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REPAIRING BRAIN 


A Certain Way By Food. 
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Every minister, lawyer, journalist, 
physician, author or business man is 
forced under pressure of modern con- 
ditions to the active and sometimes 
over-active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out 
by the pores shows that brain work 
breaks down the phosphate of potash, 
separating it from its heavier com- 
panion, albumen, and plain common 
sense teaches that this elemental prin- 
ciple must be introduced into the body 
anew each day, if we would replace 
the loss and rebuild the brain tissue. 


We know that the phosphate of pot- 
ash, as presented in certain field 
grains, has an affinity for albumen and 
that it is the only way gray matter in 
the brain can be built. It will not 
answer to take the crude phosphate 
of potash of the drug shop, for nature 
rejects it. The elemental mineral must 
be presented through food directly 
from Nature’s laboratory. 


These facts have been madé use of 
in the manufacture of Grape-Nuts, 
and any brain worker can prove the 
value of the proper selection of food 
by making free use of Grape-Nuts for 
ten days or two weeks. Sold by grocers 
everywhere (and in immense quan- 
tities). Manufactured by the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BOY’S ITCHING HUMOR. 


At Age of Two Weeks Great Sores Broke 
Out—Could Not Sleep—Cured by 
Cuticura at Expense of 75c. 


“I wish to have you accept this tes- 
timonial, as your Cuticura has done so 
much for my baby. At the age of two 
weeks his head began to break cut 
with great sores, and at the age of two 
months his face and head were an 
awful sight. I consulted a doctor, who 
said it was nothing but a slight skin 
disease which the baby would soon get 
over. He seemed to get worse, so I 
ealled another doctor. His opinion 
seemed to be the same. They both 
prescribed medicine that did not do a 
bit of good. A friend advised me to 
take him to the hospital, which I did. 
Two doctors gave me medicine that 
was in a liquid form. Their medicine 
did him no good. Nearly every day I 
would read a testimonial in regard to 
Cuticura, and my wife thought she 
would try it to see if it would help 


seem to 
out, 


can be. 


of the ground around the tree with | the baby. I got a cake of Cuticura 
tar. The first ants who wanted to | Soap and a box of Cuticura Ointment 
cross, naturally stuck fast. But what / After using these he has become en- 
did the next? They turned back to | tirely cured. He couldn’t 

the tree and carried down aphids, | sleep, as his face and head would itch 
which they stuck down on the tar, |so. What hair he had all fell 

one after another, until they had | anc to-day he has a nice head of hair 
made a bridge over which they | and his face is as clean as 

could cross the tar’ ring without | (Signed) C. H. Evans, 19 Allston &t, 
danger.” Somerville, Mass, June 7, 1905.” 
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How and Where to Buy a Washer. 


The market is flooded with poor washing machines, free offers, premiums, 
etc. 
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to geta thoroughly reliable washer. Most 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A PHENOMENAL BOOK, 





.. FARMER’S.. 






CYCLOPEDIA of 
AGRICULTURE 








A Compendium of 
Agricultural Science 
and Practice on 
Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, 
the Feeding and Dis- 
eases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farm- 
ing and Poultry in 
the United States and 
Canada. 
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and whoever would not be left behind must lay 
hold on every means ‘that enables him to move 
With it. Asa basis of one’s efforts nothing is more essential than the possession of a g 
work of reference, 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every branch of agricultural 
science than have been achieved during the hundred years preceding. During all these 


The World Moves, 








years no reference book adequately covering the subject has been issued. 3 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. Every article has received the most 
careful preparation at the hands of the authors, who have enlisted the co-operation of the 
highest authorities in the various departments. The greatest educators of the bate 
eeprecenting every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty to presen 
directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. Every statement is authorita- 
tive, and absolutely reliable. 

If you wisk to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, nuts and other economic 

lants, farm animals, dairy farming, poultry, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feed- 
ng, soils, drainage, irrigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc.,it is here. Every- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, though without undue 
fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction of presenting for the first time, in a care- 
fully arranged and perfectly accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of 
interest to farmers, etc. 


READ STHESE IMPORTANT OPINIONS 


Itis very conveniently arranged, and full This Cyclopedia is the best agricultural 
of valuable suggestions. It cannot fail to book I have ever read. It is a school within 
be found useful in any farmer’s library.— itself. I would not be without my copy for 
poe E. Thorne, Director of Ohio Agri. Exp. many — its Bae shot — wo rhea 

tation. Port R gric ri chool, Beaufort, N.C. 

Have had frequent occasion to consult it I find | it up-to-date, concise, and right to 
upon a variety of subjects, and no time have the point. e 
T gone to it in vain. It should be in the | sires in the shortest possible time, which I 
library of ety f progressive farmer in the | consider one of the great essentials in this 
country.—Dr. 7. C. Atkeson, Dean of the W. | electric age.—R. A. Moors, Agronomist, Wis. 
ann Bed ME Wa Stall Coane “- ay 0 i immense 

. Va. ; n 

I find it a most convenient book of ref- = Ee matte: Its 
erence, and am sure that it cannot failto | SMOUne or, ondered & great service to 
be of value to the teacher, student, or any | ®Utnors ha A. Gigault, De- 
thinking farmer.—H. 4: d, M.S. Agri. the agricultural class.—G. A. Gigenih 

: id “tila, saa ahd partmentof Agriculture, Quebec, Canada. 
Director, Mount Hermon School, Mass. h t valuable books 

I do not hesitate to recommend this Cyclo- Ste ee ee ee han over bed 

edia as an excellent book, and {ft ought to | that the American farme hb Tribune 

in the library of every progressive farmer. pinced in his hands.—New Yer 
— 4. A . i. armer. 
no hcl Coline, thane Er Ronee This new book is a godsend to the farmer, 


State Agri. College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Itis without comparison the best reference It is the best single volume ever prepared 
for farmers.—Ohio Farmer. 


book in my library.—&. P. Powell. 
Price—In Cloth, $3.50; Half-HMoroces, $4.50. 



























































SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our Magazine who copies or 
cuts out and sends this orderjto the sole publishers. 


To Orange Judd Company, 
Book Dept., 439 Lafayette St., New York. 


As per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval, 
express prepaid, one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich 
hf half-morocco leather. If satisfactory, I agree to Pel des 50c. within five days 
of receipt of book, and $1.00 per month thereafter until $4.50 has been paid, that 
being the intreductory price. 


ee eee eee 
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cesees, 06, Baxpress Office....--+++. 


Subscribers have the privilege of paying upinfullatany time. Title to Book to 
remain with Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. If cloth binding is desired 
* instead of half-morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50. 
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"Way back in the country lived Miss 
Molly Smith— 
Two sweethearts she had on the string. 
Both lauded her charms to the skies, and 
each one 
Of his love for her daily did sing. 
Gus Jones had some money, and further, 
possessed 
An auto both speedy and new, 
And quoth he to himself, ‘““Now I'll sail in 


and win; 
I'll ask her to go with me out for a spin, 
And propose to her ere I am through.” 


Bill Jenks was the other love-smitten 
young man. 

He was poor, but dead-gone on the girl, 

And whenever he thought of her various 


charms, 

His brain would in ecstacy whirl. 

But a for poor Bill! He had only a 
plug, 

Which he used to trot’ Molly around, 
A bony old plug, but he needed no hand 
To guide him along through the dark, 

understand, 

While love questions Bill would pro- 

pound. 


Gus Jones took Molly one night for a s) h 
By the light of the glittering moon. 
And he asked the fair maid i ‘ee 
wouldn’t consent a 
To become Mrs Jones pretty soon. 
But ere she could speak came a muffled 
report, 
And Gus gave a pitiful groan. 
“That confounded sparking-plug’: played 
out!” he cried, a 
“Oh, dear! can’t you fix it righ: off?” 
Molly sighed. : : 
But Gus for a blacksmith had flown. 


While Molly was weeping alone in the 
dark, 1 
Bill Jenks came along with his stecq 
And Molly rehearsed the sad plight she 
was in, 
And remarked, “‘You’re a friend that's 
in need. : 
I recall the good times in your buggy 
I’ve had 
O’er the country roads here round- 
about. 
Gus Jones and his auto I cannot endure— 
I'd rather have you, Bill, for on: thing is 
sure, ; 
Your sparking-plug never plays out! 





Last Call for the Grain Club Prizes. 





How is your membership list grow- 
ing? Next week the contest for larg- 
est clubs closes and the 12 largest clubs 
reported before May 15 will each geta 
handsome prize as noted last week. 
Have your secretary send in ‘the names 
without fail in time to be counted for 
this prize. The clubs are growing 
rapidly and those which win prizes 
will need to keep busy until the last 
minute. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Many inquiries have been received 
from various clubs regarding the con- 
test. Some matters which need spe- 
cial note are as follows: Other plants 
such as flowers, vegetables and fruits 
may be grown by the members of the 
clubs and exhibited next fall at the 
Harvest Festival but they will not win 
the general prizes offered for grain 
growing. Clubs may solicit local 
prizes for these crops to be awarded 
in the fall. Local prizes may be so- 
licited by any member or officer of 
any club and should be offered in writ- 
ing, which should be kept on record 
by the secretary of the club. These 
prizes should also be reported to this 
journal. Full detailed suggestions on 
the holding of the Harvest Festival 
will be given later. , 


Stories of New York Firemen. 


“She was a baby hippotaymus,” a 
fireman said disgustedly of a German 
woman whom he had saved from the 
top-floor window of a burning tene- 
ment house. “She weighed three hun- 
dred tons, an’ when I tried to let her 
down to Jimmy on the ladder she bit 
me ear.” 

When one of the most famous 
heroes” of the department was re- 
tired on account of his injuries, a fel- 
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low of his company was asked [ur an- 


ecdotes. “Him!” he said. “The least 
said about him the better. He was 
bug-house. He was no good. I’ve seen 
him jump out the readin’ room win. 
dow, on the top floor upstairs here, an’ 
catch the telephone pole, on bet o’ 
fifty cents. He was a fool.” 

A fireman, after a narrow escape 
from death on a burning staircase was 
asked if he had been red.” 
“Scared!” he answered. “Don't yuh 
think I got good sense? O’course | 
Was scared!” 

A grateful woman whose husband 
had been saved from death by 
a hook-and-ladder man, visited the 
injured fireman in the hospital! and 
tried to make him tell her the whole 
story of the thrilling rescue. And 
what did you say to him when you 


wanted him to jump?” she asked. 

The fireman blushed. *‘Wel!, ma’am.,” 
he apologized, “I was in a hw: in’ 
—an’ I Wouldn’t hardly like to say."— 
{American Magazine. 


No Chance for the Little Chap. 


“Don’t interrupt me when I talk,” 
A mother told her little son 

“You musn’t say a single word 
Until you know that I have 








“But, mamma,” whined the tiny lad 
As he began to wail and wee! 
“Then I won’t get a chance to talk 
Till after you are sound asleep!” 
—[{N Y Herald 
Very Studious—I am 11 years old 
and live on a truck farm. My father 
has three horses, a mule ant nice 
colt coming two years old this spring 
We keep one cow just for our own 
use. My mother raises chick for 
market. I go to school and : very 
studious.—[Clara B. Sutton, De! 





Dull people naturally find life dull. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





Few women realize how great a 
art lines play in the becomingness 
por style of a gown. The tendency 
of the day is toward straight and slen- 





No 6471—Waist of Modish Street 


Gown, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 

No 6472—Skirt for above, 20, 22, 24, 
%, 28 and 80-inch waist. 


der effects and the gown which gives 
lengthening lines is a great aid to this 
result. The gown sketched in Nos 
6471 and 6472 is one of the very 





No 4033—Waist of Misses? Gradu- 
ating Dress, 12, 14 and 16 years. 

No 4034—Skirt for above, 12, 14 and 
16 years. 
charming new models. The skirt is 


one of the new circular models and 
hot difficult to construct. The price 
of these patterns is 20c, but efther will 
be sent upon receipt of 10c. 


4 DAINTY SUMMER OR GRADUATING FROCK. 


x... day of all’ days to the girl is 
<—“ event of her graduation from 
h ool. It is the stepping from girl- 
gy into womanhood and demands 
€ daintiest of apparel. The dotted 


and embroidered swisses are charm- 
a for such frocks and need only 
me lace to render. them: trest 
: quisite. In Nos 4033-4034 is given 
venuseestion for such @ gown, made 
The pe'y but most appropriate. 
made uo yoke and sleeve~ frills’ are 

® of rows of insertion sewed to- 


gether, while a flounce of the same 
might adorn the bottom of the skirt. 
The price of these patterns is 20c, but 
either will be sent upon receipt of 10c. 

No 6466—Here is sketched an en- 
tirely new idea in waist development, 
The inverted box plaits of the front 
are stitched to deep yoke depth and 
then allowed to form the needed full- 
ness of the blouse. A shallow yoke 
ending in points at the stitching of 
the box plaits gives a broad shoulder 
line, while narrow stitched straps ex- 
tend over the shoulder. The sus- 
pender idea is a very becoming one 
to the majority of people. Any of 
the popular waistings may be used. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
jeach. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Matching Faded Gingham—When it 
is necessary to use some new gingham 
or other wash goods to mend or remodel 
@ somewhat faded dress, do not use it 
with all its startling newness, but 





No 6466—Smart Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
hang it out in the sun and rain to 
fade until it matches the dress. The 
process may be hastened by boiling 
it a little first—[Mrs L. C. 8S. 





In Making Sleeves for little dresses 


you will find it much easier to stitch 
the cuff on to the gathered portion 
while you can lay it out flat, that is 
before the seam in the _ sleeve is 
stitched up. Before I knew this, I al- 
ways disliked to make the sleeves 
whereas now I find them very simple 
to do.—[K. A. 


Blue Gingham Wears Best—From 
my own experience dressing my two 
little ones I have found blue gingham 
to be much more satisfactory than 
pink. The pink, after it has become a 
litile faded, looks dingy and grimy, 
but the blue retains its fresh, clean 
look as long as it lasts.—[Mrs L. ©. 8S. 





Pretty Summer Table Cover—A. very 
dainty table cover for summer can 
be made of crepe paper napkins, De- 
cide how large you wish your cover 
and baste the napkins onto a piece of 
old muslin or cheesecloth, overlap- 
ping them half an inch. Featherstitch 
the seams with sansilk the color of 
the napkin decoration. If desired the 
outer edge can be slashed for four 
inches up to form fringe. Splashers 
and pillow shams are made the same 
way.—[Mrs H, L. Miller. 





Exactly in the degree in which you 
can find creatures greater than your- 
self to look up to, in that degree are 
you ennobled yourself, and in that de- 
gree, happy.—|[ Ruskin. 


BUSY FINGERS 
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NATURE’S ESSENCE 
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Extracted from the Roots of Native, Forest Planta 
Go Straight Back to Nature for Your Health. 
There is Your Strength. 





body as an engine 
lies you with all activity of 
— Keep the machin 

it runs smoothly. It 


not groan in doing ite work. But 


stomach, which is the fire-Lox 
buman engine, get “out of kil- 
we soon meet with disaster. 
ucts of undigested and de- 
food is poison to the system. 


uE 





We do not live on what we eat but 
en what we digest, assimilate, and take 
up in the blood. The blood in turn 
feeds the nerves, the heart, and the 
whole m, and all goes well with us 
if the b be kept pure and rich. If 
not, then the liver, which is the human 
filter within us, gets clogged up and 
poisons ‘accumulate in the body from 
over-eating, over-drinking, or hurriedly 
doing both. The esmash-up occurs 
when the blood is poisoned by the 
stomach and liver being unable to take 
care of the over-load! The red flag of 
danger is thrown out in the shape of 
eruptions on the skin, or in nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness, the sufferer be- 
coming blue, despondent and irritable, 
because the nerves lack nourishment 
and are starved. 

Nature’s laws are perfect if only we 
obey them, but disease follows dis- 
obedience. Go straight to Nature for 
the oure, to the forest; there are mys- 
teries there, some of which we can 
fathom for you. Take the bark of the 
Wild-cherry tree, with Mandrake root, 
Stone root, Queen’s root, Bloodroot 

Golden Seal root, make a scien- 
tific, Glyceric extract of them, with 
“4 jon ay roportions, and you have 

ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

Te took Dr. Pierce, with the assist- 
ance of two learned chemists and phar- 
maciste, many months of hard work 
experimenting to perfect this vegetable 
alterative and tonic extract of the great- 
est efficiency. To make rich, red 
blood, to properly nourish the nerves 
and the whole body, and cure that 
lassitude and feeling of weakness and 
nerve exhaustion, take Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It bears 
THE BADGE OF HONESTY upon every 
bottle in the full list of ite ingredients, 
printed in plain English, and it has sold 
more leagels in the past forty years than 
any other blood purifier and stomach 
tonic. The ing influence of this 





extract is like Nature’s influence—the 
blood is bathed in the invigorati 
tonic which gives life to it and the vi 
fires of the body burn brighter and 
their increased activity consumes the 
tissue rubbish which has accumulated 
in the em. 

The “ Discovery” cures all skin affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, eruptions and 
boils; heals old sores, or ulcers, “ white 
swellings,” scrofulous affections and 
kin ailments. 

The “Golden Medical Discovery” is 
just the tisue builder and tonic you 

uire when recovering from a hard 
cold, grip, pneumonia or a long siege 
of fever or other prostrating disease. 
No matter how etrong the constitution, 
our stomach and liver are apt to be 
“out of killer” occasionally. In con- 
sequence our blood is disordered, for 
the stomach is ¢he laboratory for the 
co nt manufacture of blood. 

t is @ trite saying that no man is 
stronger than his stomach. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medioal +¥"¥ | strengthens 
the stomach—puts it in shape to make 

ure, rich blood—helps the liver and 

idneye to expel the poisons from the 
body and thus cures both liver and 
kidney troubles. If you take this 
natural blood purifier and tonic, you 
will assist your system in manufactur- 
ing each day a pint of rich, red blood 
that is invigorating to the brain and 
nerves. The weak, nervous, run-down, 
debilitated condition which so many 
people suffer from, is usually the effect 
of poisons in the blood; it is often in- 
dicated by pimples or boils appearin 
on the skin, the face becomes thin an 
the feelings “blue.” Dr. Pierce’s “ Dis- 
covery” cures all blood humors as well 
as being a tonic that makes one vigor- 
ous, strong and forceful. It is the only 
medicine put up for sale through drug- 
gists for iike purposes that contains 
neither alcohol nor harmful drugs, and 
the only one, every ingredient of which 
has the professional endorsement of 
the leading medical writers of this 
country. Some of these endorsements 
are published in a little book of ex- 
tracts from standard medical works 
and will be sent to any address free, 
on receipt of request therefor by letter 
or postal card, addressed to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. It tells just what 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines are made of. 

The “Words of Praise” for the sev- 
eral ingredients of which Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines are composed, by leaders in 
all the several schools of medical prac- 
tice, and recommending them for the 
cure of the diseases for which the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is advised, 
should have far more weight with the 
sick and afflicted than 7 amount of 
the so-called “testimonials” so con- 
spicuously flaunted before the public 
by those who are afraid to let the in- 
gredients of which their medicines are 
composed be known. Bear in mind 
that the “Golden Medical Discovery” 
has THE BADGE OF HONESTY on every 
bottle wrapper, in a full list of its in- 
grediente. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation, invigorate the liver and 
regulate stomach and bowels. 
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DID YOU © SELL «7 MONTHS © Pig fm 


AND ONE LITTER FOR $1,657.50? 
W. G. CAMFIELD & SON, ¥:2%223f POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., MrnyEAPOLIS, Mrnn. CowneEn, Inzurors, Jan. 16, 1906. 
GENTLEMEN :—I want to tell you about a fine litter of pigs that I wenap hg SF gr As I had a good litter of pigs out of E. L. Delightful I wanted them to do 
extra well, so I bought one hundred pounds of “International Stock Food” and fed it to them every day up to sale time-when they were seven months old. From 
this litter came Masticator, the highest priced pig that was ever sold at auction at that age. The Goodrich Stock Farm at Eldon, Mo.; paid $850.00 cash for this 
seven months old pig, which broke all sale records for this age. The entire litter brought $1657.50. I will certainly continue to feed “International Stock Food” be- 
cause it is reliable and mazes us money. I will soon want another supply. Yours truly, W.G. CAMFIELD & Son, Poland China Breeder: 


YOUR SOWS WILL RAISE MORE PiGS. 


INTERNATIONAL StTocK Foop Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, LIBERTY, Missovei. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have seven Brood Sows that pigged last week, all in four days, sixty-four fine big pigs. Have fed these sows “International Stock Food” ever) 
day. Also fed it to sixty head of steers which are doing well. Oxie of my neighbor’s hogs had the cholera the first of the year. There’ was only a wire fence 
between his hogs°and mine. I fed my hogs “International Stock Food” every day. He lost all his hogs except thrce‘out of fifty. I-am about ready to purchase 
another hundred pouncs of “International Stock Food” as I feed it every day. Yours truly, W. B. Ex.iorr. 


INCREASES RICHNESS OF MILK AND SAVES FEED. 


INTERNATIONAL, STOCK Foop ComMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PENNOCK, MINNESOTA. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your “International Stock Food” is the best I ever fed to horses, and I am sure it saved me half-of my feed last summer and still my horses 
were never iii a better shape for work than tlicy were last summer and fall. I fed them half the amount of oats I formerly did; and two tablespoons of your 
“International Stock Food” evcry mcal and the results were very satisfactory tome. Before I began feeding “International Stock Food” to my cows the milk tested 3.7. 
After the first month of fcecixg your I'ood it went up to 3.8-3.9-4.0 and now it is4.1. Now, it is to be remembered that I do not feed them but a small amount of 
bran and mix the Stock Food w-t': it, so it pays every time to use “International Stock Food.” Iam, Yours truly, VicTor ELFSTRUM. 
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“International Steck Food” is pre>ared from pure, medicinal Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Darks and is fed in small amounts as an addiiio1 to the recular graia feed, It Purifies the Blo 
and Prevents Disease, Tones u> aad Permaneat-y Strengthens the Eatize System aad greaily Aids Digestion aud Assimilation so that each ani.aal obtains more nutrition from all gra 
It is absolutely harmless for any use or even if taken into the hu-nan system. Sold by over One Huudred aud Twenty-five Thousand Dealers on a “Sp.t Cash Guarantee” to give you paying resulls 
or your money promptly refunded. We do not compete with cheap aad iaferior preparations. _We guarantee high class medicinal quality and over Two Million Farmeis and Stockmen sirone'ly 
endorse its use because it makes them extra money. Paying resul‘s for the fecder is the cause of the extraordinary sale of ‘‘Internationel Stcck Focd” throughout the entire world. WE HAVE 
THOUSANDS OF GIMILAR UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS ON FILE IN OUR OFFICK. TEST IT FOR YOUR PIGS, SHOATS, HOGS, CATTLE, COWS, CALVES, HORSES, MARES, 

FER? . 


COLTS, SHEEP, LAMBS OR OTHERSTOCA ENTIRELY AT OUR RISK. COULD YOU ASK ANY FAIRER OF 


DAN PATCH 1:55” crm 
on™ MAILED FREE 


We Have A Beautiful, Six Color Lithograph of Our World Champion Stallion Dan Patch 1:55%. It Was Made From Photograph And Shows Dan 
Hitched To Sulky And Pacing His Fastest Clip. It Also Gives All Of His World Records. This Is A Splendid Horse Picture For Framing. It Is The Most 
Life Like Picture Ever Taken And Shows Dan Flying Through The Air With Every. Foot Off Of The Ground. We Will Mail You One Copy Free, Postas¢ 


Prepaid, If You Write Us And State How Much Live Stock You Own And Name This 4% 
CAPITAL PAID IN $2,000,000, Address RNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Min fis, Minnesota, U. 5S. A. . 














